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By President Joun Eaton, LL.D., of Marietta College. 


R. ANDREWS was a man who kept most exact records ; his 

hand writing appears in the books recording the meetings of the 
faculty, giving the data in regard to students attending the 
college and the accounts of the treasurer, but he said and wrote 
little of himself. Inquirers must learn the facts of his long and busy 
life in the record of deeds made by others and in the memories of 
those who knew him.* Dr. Beach says, “Israel Ward Andrewst 
was born in Danbury, Conn., Jan. 3, 1815; one of six sons of Rey.. 
William (and Sarah Parkhill) Andrews. The father, Rev. William 
Andrews, a descendant of William Andrews one of the first settlers 
of New Haven, graduated with high honors at Middlebury College 


* In preparing this brief sketch, the writer has made free use of all previous notices. At Dr. 
Andrews’s funeral Scriptures were read and a word was said by the president of the college; 
a word was added by his pastor, Rev. C. E. Dickinson, and more extended remarks which 
were published were made by Prof. D. E. Beach, D.D., longest associated with him in the 
faculty. Later, the Marietta College Club of Cincinnati published a memorial pamphlet 
containing resolutions and addresses. At the commencement of the college June 28 last, 
a special memorial service was devoted to addresses commemorative of the life and services 
of Dr. Andrews, Douglas Putnam, Esq., presiding, who has been secretary of the College 
Board of Trustees and signed and delivered its diplomas from the first. An address was 
delivered in behalf of the Ohio Archzxological and Historical Society, by Hon. William P. 
Cutler, former member of Congress and for many years the associate and intimate friend 
of Dr. Andrews. An address in behalf of the Marietta College Club of Cincinnati was 
delivered by Rev. George M. Maxwell, D.D., who entered Marietta College the year Dr. 
Andrews became connected with it as instructor. An address was delivered in behalf of 
the trustees, faculty and students of the college, by Rev. Prof. D. E. Beach, D.D., one of 
the rarest spirits found among men, who graduated at the college in 1859 and became 
a professor in 1869, and who died a few weeks after the delivery of this touching and 
appreciative discourse, July 24th, lamented by all who knew him. A memorial address 
was also delivered by Prof. M. R. Andrews before the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, 
June 28th, which was followed by eulogistic remarks by others, which was published in the 
Ohio Educational Monthly. A memorial sermon was delivered by his pastor Rev. C. E. 
Dickinson, May 20th. Numerous notices of Dr. Andrews have appeared in the secular, 
educational and religious press. Resolutions in reference to him have been passed by the 
students, faculty and trustees of the college ; by the faculty and trustees of Lane Theological 
Seminary, of which he was for a number of years trustee; by the Congregational 
Association of Ohio; by the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, and by the National Educa- 
tional Association. 

+ He bore the name of his = predecessor in the pastorate at Danbury. 
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in 1806, was settled as pastor at Windham, Conn., afterward at 
Danbury and finally at Cornwall, where he died in 1838. He was 
strongly attached to the old New England theology, of which he was 
a zealous and able defender, and was one of the founders of the East 
Windsor (now Hartford) Theological Seminary. He was an 
earnest and forceful preacher, distinguished for clearness of style 
and power of logical reasoning. Though without other means than 
the small salary of a country clergyman, he gave a college education 
to four of his six sons and a professional training in law and medi- 
cine to the other two. These six brothers have filled many posts of 
usefulness in the pulpit, at the bar, as instructors in colleges, in 
medicine and in the army. They have contributed to literature 
important works in Biblical History, the Doctrine of the church, 
Political Science and Geology. One of these works, “The Life of 
our Lord,” by Rev. Samuel J. Andrews of Hartford, is one of the 
best known authorities in the English language on some of the 
difficult questions of Gospel History. Dr. Andrews, thus, came of 
that race which a great writer has called the brahmin caste of New 
England, and of a family of brothers that is remarkable even in its 
class. 

Dr. Maxwell observes, “It was no disadvantage to Dr. Andrews, it 
may be said, that he was born into the household of a New England 
pastor of the olden time. Such homes were usually sufficiently 
straightened in means to lay upon every member the necessity of 
exertion for the common support and of attaining to self-support at 
the earliest moment. Hence the sturdy independence and decided 
characters that came forth from those homes. Yet in them there 
were not felt the pinchings of poverty that break the spirit and 
extinguish aspiration ; nor did there ensue the dwarfing of mind and 
culture that usually accompanies the privation of books and intel- 
ligent society. The minister’s house in New England, seventy-five 
years ago, was the centre of intelligence, refinement, and stimulating 
intercourse. Few weeks would elapse that_would not bring some 
brother minister as a guest, welcomed and prized, and whose budget 
of intelligence from other parts, and whose theological encounters 
with the head of the family, would stir the life of the family—a life, 
indeed, that never stagnated. Men that have stood before kings 
have sprung from such homes. Such a household would possess a 
collection of the best books in the language, that rather needed to be 
studied than hastily read; and though there were no newspapers, 
yet it can hardly be questioned but that the conversation of those 
who read thoroughly and thought profoundly, would fill up the hours 
of friendly intercourse quite as profitably as does now the skimming 
of the daily journal. 

“It was my privilege to know his mother, who spent some years, 
in her widowhood, in his house. She was a woman of such decision 
of character as would impress itself deeply on her children, yet withal 
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quiet and unassuming. Her conversation was peculiarly seasoned 
with good sense and reflection, and in her could be plainly seen the 
prototype of her distinguished son.” 

Dr. Beach says, “ He was fitted for college privately at Cornwall, 
Conn., and entered at Amherst in 1833. At the end of the first 
year, he took charge of an Academy in Danbury, Conn., where 
he taught one year. He then entered Williams College, of which 
Mark Hopkins had lately become president, and was graduated 
in 1837. His next year was spent at the head of an academy in 
Lee, Mass., where on the first day of his second year he received 
an invitation to come to Marietta as an instructor, with the prospect 
of soon being made a permanent professor. To this position he had 
been recommended by Dr. Hopkins, and in December following he 
arrived at Marietta to spend his life in the town and in the college.” 

Perhaps, in that journey, we may see a prophecy of his subsequent 
career. A slender young man, frail and tending to consumption, 
making a stage ride in winter, from New England to Wheeling, Va., 
where he found navigation closed by ice, and thence a ride on horse- 
back to Marietta over winter roads, crossing the Ohio here on the 
ice. It was a battle with difficulties amidst physical weakness ; the 
beginning of a long and victorious struggle of the spirit against 
environing material foes. Marietta college had in the previous 
summer graduated its first class, that of 1838. Thus, except that 
first class of four men, whom he afterwards came to know and 
highly esteem, he knew personally in college every man who has 
yet been graduated from the institution, as he did every officer con- 
nected with it. After serving a few months as tutor, he was in 
April, 1839, elected to the chair of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, which he occupied for sixteen years. He was married 
Aug. 8, 1839, to Miss Sarah Hayes Clark, of Danbury, Conn., who 
died Dec. 17, 1840, leaving one son who died in infancy. Prof. 
Andrews was married Aug. 24, 1842, in Danbury, Conn., to Miss 
Marianne Stuart Clark, a sister of his ‘first wife, by whose active 
interest in his work and in the welfare of the young men gathered 
here, the long period of his service to the college was adorned and 
enriched, and who in the good providence of God has been spared 
not only to see his completed work, but to realize how it has become 
a monument to his honor, bright with the benediction of heaven and 
hallowed by the gratitude of the hundreds who are proud to call 
themselves his sons. 

In the gift of their children they were greatly blessed, and in 
their loss greatly bereaved. 

Sarah Hyde Andrews was born at Marietta, Jan. 23, 1846—was 
married to Capt. William Holden, and died at Marietta, Feb. 9, 
1880, leaving a husband, son and daughter. 

Elizabeth Rebecca, born at Marietta, May 29, 1848—died at 
Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 2, 1868. 
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William Curtis Clarke, born at Marietta, July 31, 1852; after 
graduating at college and studying medicine he became a surgeon in 
the navy, and died in Oregon, April 19, 1877. 

Prof. M. R. Andrews says of Dr. Andrews, when by the last of 
these deaths “he was left childless in the evening of life, he did not 
falter in his labors; and those who were near him and saw him 
going on so bravely with his appointed task, realized with Adam 
Bede, that ‘there’s many a good bit of work done with a sad heart.’” 

“ After five years work at Marietta, his health became so seriously 
impaired that it seemed to his friends that his career as a scholar 
and a teacher was soon to be cut short. Severe and continued hem- 
orrhage of the lungs seemed to indicate a fatal consumption. A 
sea voyage was recommended, and some persons still living in 
Marietta refer feelingly to the numerous predictions made by those 
who saw him start for New York that December day, that he would 
never return alive to Marietta. He spent that winter of 1843-4 
abroad, mostly on the sea, staying longest on the South American 
coast. Perhaps one little incident of that journey reveals the man 
more fully than many a greater matter would. A friend in New 
York, a prominent druggist of that city whom he visited before set- 
ting sail, seeing how greatly he was reduced by disease of the lungs, 
selected a bottle of the choicest old brandy and presented it to him 
as medicine necessary for the journey. When the invalid returned 
after his four months beating about the Atlantic, that bottle was 
found in his trunk untouched. He had never drawn the cork. 
But he had resolutely improved the other means of health which 
his voyage afforded and came back a new man. He afterwards took 
journeys on horseback, in vacations, and at all times used the greatest 
vigilance to avoid exposure of the lungs. His care of health was 
systematic and constant rather than active. He fought disease by 
neglecting nothing, indulging himself in nothing, rather than by 
spending time or effort in seeking health. By his vigilance he was 
enabled perhaps to do as many hours’ work in a year as those who 
are blessed with the strongest constitutions. Only once in his later 
years was he compelled to take any respite on account of health. 
That was in the Spring of 1875, when the same disease, after more 
than thirty years, again threatened his life ; and his friends urged him 
away on a European trip. He spent however only four months 
abroad, and as in the former case rallied completely from the 
pulmonary attack.” 

Mr. Cutler observes: “He came to Marietta fifty years ago 
along the track blazed by pioneers, bringing neither wealth, 
titles, authority or the prestige of high rank; his capital was 
principles, ideas, character; his outfit was that of a christian 
teacher, his commission was the diploma of Williams College from 
the hand of President Mark Hopkins. He found here a college 
with a charter, a building and a beginning of regular classes—an 
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institution in which its founders sought to give young men the 
highest literary and scientific culture, with a full recognition of the 
traths and moral obligation of God’s will to man.” I may add from 
Dr. Maxwell, “I distinctly remember he taught our class in Sallust, 
and'the image of the young professor, as he appeared before us, is 
fresh in my recollection still. His hair was quite sandy, his shoul- 
ders a little stooping, eye keen, lips close, and tread careful. It 
was the quiet determination, with the clese impenetrable air there 
was about him, that impressed me most. His sentences were curt 
and clear, as his manner remained through life. He never lectured 
at large in recitation, as some of our professors were wont to do, 
but simply drew out what each one knew, and passed on. No one 
ever in the least presumed upon his youth or quiet ways; yet we 
all liked him and studied hard to please him.” 

Dr. Beach fitly says: “If Dr. Andrews had not been a scholar 
and a teacher, he might have been a rare man of business. Saga- 
city, vigilance, promptness and exactness, system and the finest 
sense of business honor, all these were his ina high degree. Beman 
Gates, Esq., executor of his estate, speaks of the exactness with 
which every item of private and public business was kept by Dr. 
Andrews and the ease with which the estate can be settled. The 
confidence felt in him in this respect is also seen in his selection 
later as director of the First National Bank of Marietta. As pro- 
fessor he often taught subjects not belonging to his own chair, and 
cordially and successfully shared in the larger responsibilities of the 
college, aiding in its administration and thus attesting his fitness for 
the task that was before him.” 

In 1855, Dr. Henry Smith, the second president of the college, a 
very eminent scholar and preacher, resigned to accept a professor- 
ship in Lane Theological Seminary, and Prof. Andrews was elected 
and inaugutated President. The trustees had the utmost confidence 
in him, gave him the most hearty support and were not impatient at 
the delays that must occur in the growth of a college. “He was ex- 
pected not only to teach several of the most difficult and important 
studies of the senior year; to undertake the internal administration 
of the college; to have the chief hand in shaping its policy amidst 
the difficulties, the experiments and the debates going on in the coun- 
try in regard to college education; to keep the college before the 
people in a way to secure the attendance of students, but, in addition, 
he was expected to devise means by which without a miracle an in- 
stitution with half an endowment should go right on from year to 
year, doing strong efficient work.” Mr. Cutler observes, that he 
assumed the duties of the presidency when the future of the institu- 
tion depended mainly upon the character and efficiency of its head. 
Its board of trustees were mainly business men who were necessarily 
occupied in their séveral pursuits. They had contributed liberally, 
still there was no permanent endowment, no state or national aid. 

VoL. xLu. 31* 
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The only capital the college had, was what might be roughly termed 
“its capacity to beg,” the mute appeal of a great want to intelligent 
benevolence. There was always the greatest harmony between him 
and the board of trustees. The last edition of his Manual of the 
Constitution was dedicated to them. Notwithstanding the cordial 
support of the trustees, “the great burthen of responsibility rested on 
his shoulders.” He was really, the committee of ways and means. 
“With occasional rays of* sunshine, the clouds of debts and deficits 
have been in constant attendance, but the credit of the college has 
remained sound. Promises to pay have been met, services rewarded, 
and a large number of beneficiaries have received instruction free of 
charge. When he became president the property was estimated at 
$90,000, and when he retired at $260,000, with additional pledges 
early to be realized upon certain contingencies, amounting to 
$200,000, or a total of $460,000 that may be fairly set down as 
substantially secured to the college during his administration.” 

In pointing out the benefit of President Andrews’s labors to his 
own city, he finds the names of a hundred students from Marietta 
and vicinity in one annual catalogue, and puts down the pecuniary 
value of the institution to its immediate locality at not less than 
$50,000 per annum; -no definite estimate can be made of the 
intellectual and moral indebtedness of Marietta to it. “He was 
always ready to indentify himself with local enterprises of public 
utility. As professor of mathematics, he established the first line 
of levels, to decide the practicability of a railroad grade to suit the 
interests of his town. No system of drainage or grading of. streets 
had been adopted, and he made the surveys and laid out the system 
which has since been carried out. He responded liberally to all 
demands of charity, whether immediate or remote. His contribu- 
tions represented a much larger proportion of his income than is 
usual.” He had the liveliest sympathy for young men dependent on 
their own exertions for an education. Two funds specially available 
for gifts and loans for this purpose were wholly administered by 
him, and were made most effective in carrying young men of merit 
over the most serious difficulties. 

Dr. Andrews’s religious character was early formed. He once 
told Dr. Beach that he did not know what it was to be troubled 
with religious doubts; “he probably found it difficult to appreciate 
the struggles of skeptical minds or the tortures of those that waver 
and despair of attaining certainty.” “But, if he was less able to help 
such, he was the means of preventing many from falling into the 
abyss of doubt. Young men who saw his intellectual caution, his 
clear sightedness, his exactness, his logical acumen, saw that his 
positiveness of conviction on these fundamental questions was not 
the positiveness of a shallow or rash intellect. He toned them up 
steadily from their first contact with him to the last.” 

His pastor speaks of him as securing an education to enter the 
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ministry. He was ordained at Lowell, Ohio, May 28th, 1862, but 
never became a pastor; following what he regarded as the leadings 
of Providence, he devoted himself to the work of teaching, and his 
pastor adds “there are probably not less than a thousand now living 
who can bear testimony to the guidance he has rendered them in 
acquiring an education, while many more have been aided by his 
writings.” He was a Congregationalist, and was most exact in his 
observance of church duties. He was made a corporate member of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 1867, 
and so remained until his death, preaching the annual sermon before 
the Board in Chicago in 1875._ He was also a member of the 
committee appointed by the National Council of Congregational 
Churches, in 1880, to prepare a statement of doctrine. As a 
preacher, he was clear, logical and forcible. 

Dr. Andrews came to Marietta during the revival of interest in 
public education, and gave wise and hearty support to the effort to 
improve common schools. Ohio elected-Mr. Lewis State Executive 
school officer a short time before Horace Mann was elected Secretary 
of the Board of Education in Massachusetts, but the opposition in 
Ohio was so bitter that the office was given up, yet the improvement 
went on in cities and the considerable centres of population. The 
Akron school law was enacted, making Boards of Education independ- 
ent of city councils and giving them full authority for the administra- 
tion of the schools of their respective cities, and Ohio soon excelled in 
union or graded schools. Dr. Andrews gave this movement his 
earnest support, and was the leading spirit in establishing this system in 
Marietta, which crowned with a High School is still doing excellent 
work for the children of the city. He entered heartily into the work 
of the State Teachers’ Association, and in 1851 was one of the 
committee to organize a county teachers’ institute, was president 
in 1857, delivered the annual address in 1877, and was a member 
of the state board of examiners from 1866 to 1871. Prof. M. R. 
Andrews enumerated a long list of topics treated by him in the Ohio 
Journal of Education and the Educational Monthly. He was also 
prominent and active in the Ohio College Association. He was 
long an influential member and at different times an officer in the 
National Educational Association, was selected as one of the fifty 
eminent educators to constitute the National Council of Education, 
and made some of the most valuable contributions found in the 
publications of the Association. He contributed to the Magazine 
Education an appreciative notice of his revered teacher, President 
Hopkins. His contributions to the press range through a great 
variety of topics, educational, scientific, religious and historical, but 
he will be most widely known by his Manual of the Constitution. 
This book grew up out of his daily class room work, and no work has 
yet appeared better adapted to the object he had in view, or been more 
generally commended yy the best judges among our most eminent 
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jurists and statesmen. Early he was one of the editors of the Ohio 
Journal of Education, and at the time of his death one of the editors 
of the Quarterly of the Ohio Archeological and Historical Society. 

Williams College honored him with a D.D. in 1856; Iowa with 
LL.D. in 1874; Wabash with LL.D. in 1876. 

“But,” as Dr. Beach observes, “the time came when Dr. Andrews 
felt the approach of age, and decided that the burthen of the Presi- 
dency ought to be laid upon younger shoulders. Accordingly, he 
presented his resignation in 1884, to take effect the following year 
when he should reach his 70th year and the 30th of his presidency. 
He did this while in full intellectual vigor, and while his power in 
the class room was as great as ever, and thus the college was able 
to retain him in the chair of Political Science, to which in the later 
years of his presidency his study and his teaching had been chiefly 
confined. The three branches to which he paid the most attention 
and on which he bestowed laborious research, were ‘ Political Econ- 
omy,’ ‘International Law,’ and ‘The Constitution of the United 
States.’ But the greatest work after all which our lamented Presi- 
dent did in his life was his work as a teacher. For this work he 
was born, for this he was trained, and to this he devoted the greater 

of his life. His mind was pre-eminently logical and accurate, 
and his methods thorough ; he could not tolerate sham or obscurity ; 
he saw with rare distinctness of vision the essential truth and vital 
importance of the spiritual philosophy, and the intellectual and moral 
perils of a philosophy which begins with sense and ends in a soul-less 
universe. He could see no.anchorage for young minds in a science 
which tactily denies the higher nature of man and the trustworthiness 
of the motives which in all ages have lifted the spirits of the leaders 
of our race above the life of sense. I never knew a man who seemed 
to feel more keenly the solemnity of being in any way responsible 
for the opinions of young men on the fundamental questions of 
metaphysics, of morals and of religion.” 

The traditions of the college are filled with anecdotes illustrative 
of the strong points of his character and his pre-eminence as a 
teacher. His courage and faith were sublime. His devotion to 
duty was that of a martyr. He believed that God was behind the 
work at Marietta College, and gave to it the best service of his life, 
and in his last will, after giving his devoted wife who had shared 
with him all his cares and toils, the full benefit of his estate, provided 
that after her death it should be equally divided between the college 
and his two grandchildren, his only surviving descendants. His 
great activity since he retired from the administration of the college 
has been notable. He has been three times as far as Chicago or 
beyond; four times to Washington, D. C., or beyond; twice to 
New England, besides various shorter journeyings. He has revised 
his work on the Constitution and perhaps prepared and printed more 
matter than ever before in the same length of time. His historical 
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studies were pursued with great assiduity. He was one of the 
organizers of the Ohio Archeological and Historical Society, and one 
of its most efficient promoters. He was an active member of the 
Pioneer Society of Washington Co., Ohio, and one of the most 
influential in promoting the plan of erecting at Marietta a monumen- 
tal structure fitly to commemorate the first authorized settlement 
under the ordinance of 1787 in the territory northwest of the Ohio 
River. He was also chairman of the committee (and the one to 
whom all others looked) in charge of the appropriate celebration of 
the centennial of the landing of the patriotic pioneers, April 7th, 
1788. On invitation he went to Boston in March, to deliver an 
address on this subject before the New England Historic Genealogi- 
cal Society. On his way home he stopped at his brother’s in Hartford, 
Connecticut, to observe the Sabbath and recover from acold. He 
rallied somewhat, but soon grew worse and died there of pneumonia, 
April 18th. The centennial occurred as he had planned, and was a 
great success—all lamenting his sickness and absence. His remains 
were taken to Marietta in care of loving relatives, and buried in Mound 
Cemetery, as Prof. M. R. Andrews observes, near the graves of Gen. 
Rufus Putnam and other worthies, whose virtues he had celebrated. 
The day of the funeral was one of the most solemn in Marietta. 
The tolling of the bells, the College Chapel and the Church draped 
in mourning, the sad multitude, including relatives, students, 
faculty, trustees, alumni, and representatives of all classes in the 
community, sorrowfully crowding the Church where he worshipped— 
the oldest church edifice in use in the state—then moving in long 
procession with measured step to his last resting place, will not soon 
be forgotten. How true, “that there is no life of a man, faithfully 
recorded, but is a heroic poem of its sort, rhymed or un-rhymed.” 





THE MARIETTA COLONY OF 1788. 


A Paper READ BEFORE THE New Enoianp Historic GeneatocicaL Society, 
Wepvespay, Marcu 7, 1888. 


By the late Rev. Israzrt W. ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., of Marietta, Ohio.* 


FTER the lapse of a hundred years it is not always easy to establish the 
precise date when a community had its beginning. Of the thirteen old 
states and the twenty-five new ones that compose the American Union, it 
would be difficult to give for most of them the time and place of origin. 
The landing of the Pilgrims in 1620, though the day is definite, has not 
escaped controversy as to the place. But when Ohio began, and what was 


* Dr. Andrews went from the delivery of this address to his death in Hartford, and never 
revised this manuscript. The topics in the paragraphs enclosed in brackets are supposed 
to be entered here to suggest remarks to be made when delivering the address; but the 
— spoken were never written out. Yet it is deemed best to retain the subjects as noted 

y him. 
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the starting point in time and place of the first settlement in the first Ter- 
ritory of the United States, there is no question. General Rufus Putnam 
and his associates planted themselves on the north bank of the Ohio, at the 
mouth of the Muskingum, on the seventh day of April, 1788. 

Most beginnings in new regions are by a few settlers, perhaps by one; 
often the selection of the place is purely accidental. But this Ohio colony 
numbered nearly fifty men, and they were but the advance guard. with a 
much larger number to follow. Nor did they wander about in search of a 
place. This was all determined before they left their homes. The Com- 
pany which they represented had bought of Congress a large tract of land, 
and they had located their chief town at the confluence of the Ohio and 
Muskingum rivers. The plan of the town had even been determined upon 
—the number and width of the streets, the form and size of the squares and 
blocks, as well as the dimensions of the town lots. In the library of the 
college at Marietta is a map of the town made by Rufus Putnam in 1788, 
with every square and every lot numbered just as they are to-day; the 
number of the lots extending from one to one thousand, which was the 
original number of shares in the company. 

The interest which attaches to this first colony or settlement in the west- 
ern country, is not wholly or chiefly in its being the first, though priority 
in a matter of settlement always gives preéminence. The region north of 
the Ohio has in itself great historic interest ; and so, too, have the incidents 
connected with and determining the settlement. Then, too, the pioneers 
themselves were no ordinary men, and their characters are worthy of our 
study, as well as the work they did in laying the foundations of civil gov- 
ernment in the great northwest. 

The region northwest of the Ohio river had been regarded by our public 
men with great interest and no little anxiety, almost from the declaration of 
independence. If we should succeed in establishing that independence, 
over how much territory would it extend? This western territory, would it 
belong to the nation, or to one or more of the states? And would Great 
Britain relinquish it? It was a disputed territory in a double sense. Two 
nations were contending for it, making the question an international one; 
then at home some of the states disputed for its possession, while others 
insisted that it was the rightful property of the whole. The state claims 
were brought forward early in the war, and they were not fully settled till 
some years after the treaty of peace had been made by the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Looking first at the international question, we know that Great Britain, 
averse as she was to the acknowledgment of our independence, was still 
more averse to giving us the region between the Ohio river and the lakes. 
In this she was supported by France, whose early acknowledgment of our 
independence, and whose generous aid with money and men had been of 
such signal service. Spain, too, with whom England was at war, was de- 
termined to limit our territory north and west as much as possible. Both 
these powers had been large owners of territory in North America, and 
Spain was so still. The whole valley of the Mississippi, from the Allegha- 
nies to the Rocky Mountains, had been formerly claimed by France, and 
Spain was then in possession of Florida and all the region west of the Mis- 
sissippi. Three treaties were in negotiation by Great Britain at the same 
time; with France and with Spain as well as with the United States. Each 
treaty involved questions of territory. The task devolved upon the Amer- 
ican Commissioners was one of no little difficulty, which was increased by 
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the instructions they had received from Congress to consult France in all 
their negotiations, and to do everything with her consent. When, however, 
they became convinced that both “ France and Spain intended either to 
secure the western country to themselves or yield it to Great Britain for 
an equivalent elsewhere, they determined to act themselves and conclude 
mg a} without consulting the French court or its ministers.” (Pitkin, 

- 148. 

The treaty with Great Britain thus gave us the great region hounded by 
the Ohio and the lakes, by Pennsylvania on the East and the Mississippi on 
the West. But the home question had not been settled. Some progress 
had been made, but at the date of the treaty of peace only one state had re- 
linquished to the United States her claim to the disputed territory. New 
York, Virginia, Massachusetts and Connecticut were the claimant states. 
The existence of these claims had prevented the full ratification of the 
Articles of Confederation. And it was not till New York had made a full 
cession of her claim that the delegates in Congress from Maryland gave the 
assent of that state to those Articles, and so completed the Federal 
Union. This consent was given with the expectation that the example of 
New York would be followed by the other states. Three years later Vir- 
ginia, whose first offer of cession had been declined by Congress on account 
of the conditions attached to it, made a cession which Congress accepted. 
This was made March 1, 1784, as that of New York was March 1, 1781. 
In 1785 Massachusetts ceded her claim, following the example jof New 
York in doing it without any reservation. Connecticut followed in 1786 
but in the matter of a reservation imitating Virginia instead of New York 
and Massachusetts. This feature of her cession is likely to be perpetuated 
by the name familiarly given to the region which she did not cede—the 
Connecticut or Western Reserve. 

The territory thus released from claims, both foreign and domestic, be- 
came the public domain of the United States; the first domain which the 
nation as such ever possessed. There had been a common indebtedness, 
but no common property ; liabilities in common, but no assets in common. 
The undisputed ownership of this public domain was of great benefit as a 
bond of union among the states. Here was a region that was a part of the 
United States in a sense entirely different from that which applied to all 
other regions. It belonged to no one state, but to the United States as a 
whole. All were equally interested in it. It bound them together as they 
had not been bound before. The feeling of nationality was also 'strength- 
ened. The existence of the Nation became more palpable. Hitherto it 
had been a vague thing in the minds of many. They knew what states 
were, but the idea of the nation they did not grasp. This common proper- 
ty, this national domain, thus became an educating force. We shall see the 
growth of the feeling of nationality in subsequent events, but to many this 
common ownership of a great territory was probably the beginning of the 
idea. It may be questioned whether the Constitution of 1787 could have 
been formed without this previous territorial acquisition, and the great im- 
petus which its possession gave to the feeling of nationality. 

It was this new region of the West, which the nations of the old world 
struggled so hard to keep from our young republic, and to which some of 
the states of the American Union so persistently asserted their claims, that 
furnished a home for the colony of 1788. As this Northwest Territory was 
the first public domain owned by the United States, so the land on which 
these colonists made their settlement was the first ever sold by the govern- 
ment. They were the pioneer purchasers as well as the pioneer settlers. 
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Turning now from the place of settlement, let us inquire as to the set- 
tlers themselves. Who were these pioneers, and how came they to seek 
this new home? Those who projected this colony were revolutionary offi- 
cers, and the first movement was made in the spring of 1783, while the 
army was still in camp on the Hudson. As early as 1776 Congress had 
voted land bounties to the officers and soldiers who were fighting for inde- 
pendence. These votes show the faith of Congress in the success of the 
war, for the nation did not yet own an acre of land. The provisional treaty 
of peace had been signed, and the time for the disbanding of the army was 
drawing nigh. The pay, small as it was, was in arrears, and there was 
great solicitude for the future. Washington sympathized with his brother 
officers to whom he was strongly attached. He was one of the few who 
had any personal knowledge of the West. Before the revolutionary war 
he had visited the valley of the Ohio, and had located bounty warrants 
granted to him by the king for his services in the French and Indian War. 
Iu the dark days of the revolutionary struggle Washington’s thoughts some- 
times turned to the West as a place to which they might retire if reverses 
should overtake them. His fellow officers were not ignorant of his esti- 
mate of that region, and as the war was now closed the subject was discussed 
anew among them. 

On the 7th of April, 1783—just five years before the landing at Mari- 
etta—Colonel Timothy Pickering, then Quartermaster General, who after- 
wards was so prominent, writes as follows: “ But a new plan is in contem- 
plation, no less than forming a new state westward of the Ohio. Some of 
the principal officers of the army are heartily engaged in it. About a week 
since the matter was set on foot and a plan is digesting for the purpose. 
Inclosed is a rough draft of some propositions respecting it, which are gen- 
erally approved of. They are in the hands of General Huntington and 
General Putnam (Jedidiah Huntington of Connecticut, and Rufus Putnam 
of Massachusetts), for consideration, amendment and addition... . . . As 
soon as the plan is well digested it is intended to lay it before an assembly 
of the officers, and to learn the inclination of the soldiers.” A week later 
he writes: “ General Putnam is warmly engaged in the new-planned settle- 
ment on the Ohio. He is very desirous of getting Hutchins’s map. If pos- 
sible, pray forward me one.” 

The result was that a memorial to Congress was drawn up—probably by 
General Putnam—and signed by two hundred and eighty-five officers in 
the Continental line of the army. In this the petitioners ask that the grants 
of lands which they are entitled to receive by the resolutions of 1776 and 
1780 may be located between Lake Erie and the Ohio river. They speak 
of this district as “ of sufficient extent, the land of such quality, and situa- 
tion such as may induce Congress to mark it out as a Tract or Territory 
suitable to form a distinct Government (or Colony of the United States) in 
time to be admitted one of the Confederated States of America.” 

This memorial bears date June 16, 1783. It was placed by General 
Putnam in the hands of General Washington to be transmitted to Congress. 
In a letter to Washington, written on the same day, General Putnam says: 
“ The part which I have taken in promoting the petition is well known, and 
therefore needs no apology when I inform you that the signers expect that 
I will pursue measures to have it laid before Congress. Under these cir- 
cumstances I beg leave to put the petition into your Excellency’s hands, and 
ask, with the greatest assurance, your patronage of it.” 

A copy of this letter was sent by Washington, with the petition itself, to 
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the President of Congress. In transmittting them he writes a letter urg- 
ing favorable action on the memorial. He refers to Putnam’s ideas of 
occupying the posts in the western country as corresponding very nearly 
with those he himself had previously communicated to a committee of Con- 
gress, in treating of the subject of a peace establishment. He says: “ Al- 
though I pretend not myself to determine how far the district of unsettled 
country which is described in the petition, is free from the claim of every 
state, or how far this disposal of it may interfere with the views of Con- 
gress, yet it appears to me this is the tract which, from local position and 
peculiar advantages, ought to be first settled in preference to any other 
whatever; and I am perfectly convinced that it cannot be so advantageously 
settled by any other class of men as by disbanded officers and soldiers of the 
army, to whom the faith of government hath long since been pledged, that lands 
should be granted at the expiration of the war in certain proportions, 
agreeably to their respective grades.” 

Congress failed to grant the prayer of the memorialists, perhaps because 
of the uncertainty as to the cessions of state claims. But General Putnam 
did not abandon the plan. In April, 1784, he writes again to Washington : 
“ The settlement of the Ohio country, Sir, engrosses many of my thoughts ; 
and much of my time since I left the camp has been employed in informing 
myself and others with respect to the nature, situation and circumstances of 
that country, and the practicability of removing ourselves there.” He hints 
at the likelihood, should Congress continue to postpone the matter, that the 
officers and soldiers would seek homes in Maine, where the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts had resolved to offer their lands for sale, or in New York, 
whose “ government was wisely inviting the eastern people to settle in that 
state.” But Congress was not ready to act, though Virginia had now made 
her cession, and those of Massachusetts and Connecticut followed soon after. 

Early in 1786 the project of establishing a colony in the western coun- 
try was revived by General Putnam, though in a different form. Failing 
to secure a location of the grants of land voted by Congress, it was now 
proposed to organize a company for the purchase of land. Associating 
General Benjamin Tupper with himself, a call was issued on the 10th of 
January, 1786, for those officers and soldiers resident in Massachusetts who 
favored a settlement in the Ohio country, “that delightful region,” as he 
calls it, to meet in their respective counties and choose one or more dele- 

tes to meet at the Bunch of Grapes Tavern in Boston on the first day of 

rch, to consider and determine on a general plan of association. Dele- 
ates from eight counties convened, viz.: Winthrop Sargent and John 
Mills from Suffolk County; Manasseh Cutler from Essex; John Brooks 
and Thomas Cushing from Middlesex ; Benjamin Tupper from Hampshire ; 
Crocker Sampson from Plymouth; Rufus Putnam from Worcester; John 
Patterson and Jelaliel Woodbridge from Berkshire, and Abraham Wil- 
liams from Barnstable. Of these eleven persons six were among the sign- 
ers of the petition to Congress in 1783, viz.: Brigadier Generals John 
Patterson, Rufus Putnam and Benjamin Tupper; Colonel John Brooks, 
afterwards governor of Massachusetts ; and Captains John Mills and Abra- 
ham Williams. General Putnam was made chairman, and Winthrop Sar- 
gent secretary. A committee of five was appointed to draft articles of 
association, consisting of General Putnam, Rev. Manasseh Cutler, Colonel 
Brooks, Major Sargent and Captain Cushing. Two days afterwards the 
committee mit their plan, which was adopted. 
VOL.xLu. 382 
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The object was to purchase a large tract of land in a body, to be divided 
among the shareholders. Each share was to consist of one thousand dol- 
lars in continental specie certificates with ten dollars of specie, the whole 
fund not to exceed one million of dollars. The proprietors of twenty 
shares were to appoint an agent, and the agents to appoint the directors, 
treasurer and secretary. Until there should be a subscription of shares 
there could be no agents, and so no directors. Three gentlemen, however, 
were appointed a kind of committee ad interim, to do what might be neces- 
sary till the officers should be elected. These three, Colonel Hull, Major 
Sargent and Captain Mills, had all been among the Newburgh petitioners. 
After some months a meeting was called and three directors were appointed 
—General Rufus Putnam and Rev. Manasseh Cutler of Massachusetts, 
and General Samuel H. Parsons of Connecticut. 

In May, 1787, General Parsons went to New York to memorialize Con- 
gress for the purchase of land in the western territory. It seems to us a 
simple thing, but this application produced a profound impression on Con- 
gress. In April, 1784, after New York and Virginia had ceded their 
claims, Congress had passed a resolution which contained a plan for a tem- 
porary government for the western territory. Though no government had 
been established under it, the plan remained on the statute book. Various 
efforts had been made to modify and amend it, and various committees had 
been appointed to consider the subject. Such a committee had made a 
report which had been read a second time on the ninth of May, and order- 
ed to its third reading on thetenth. Mr. Bancroft, after stating these facts, 
says, “of a sudden the further progress of the ordinance was arrested.” 
What arrested it? It was this application from the Ohio Company for the 
purchase of land. Says Mr. Bancroft: “It interested every one. For 
vague hopes of colonization here stood a hardy band of pioneers, 
ready to lead the way to the rapid absorption of the public debt of the 
United States; selected from the choicest regiments of the army; capable 
of self-defence; the protectors of all who should follow them ; men skilled 
in the labors of the field and artisans ; enterprising and laborious; trained 
in the severe morality and strict orthodoxy of the New England villages of 
thatday. Allwaschanged. There was the same difference as between send- 
ing out recruiting officers and giving marching orders to a regular corps present 
with music and arms and banners. On the instant the memorial was re- 
ferred to a committee, consisting of Edward Carrington, Rufus King, Na- 
than Dane, James Madison and Egbert Benson,” “a great committee,” adds 
the historian. Two were from Virginia, two from Massachusetts and one 
from New York. 

The third reading of the reported ordinance did not take place on the 
10th of May. It did not take place at all. Did Congress have an instinct- 
ive feeling that these revolutionary veterans who proposed to establish 
themselves in the vacant territory ought to have a voice in the framing of 
the government under which they were to live? 

After the 11th of May there was no quorum till the 4th of July. Mean- 
while General Parsons had returned home, and Rev. Manasseh Cutler, 
another director, went to New York on the 5th of July to prosecute the 
work. Almost immediately after his arrival a new committee was appoint- 
ed on the plan of government. This consisted of Edward Carrington and 
R. H. Lee of Virginia, John Kean of South Carolina, Nathan Dane of 
Massachusetts and Melancthon Smith of New York. Messrs. Dane and 
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Smith had been on the previous committee, but Carrington and Lee and 
Kean were new. And Mr. Carrington, a new member, was chairman, as 
he was also of the committee on the purchase. This new committee, ap- 
pointed on the 9th of July, reported a new ordinance on the 11th, which 
was read the second time on the 12th, and was read the third time and 
passed on the 13th—the great ordinance of 1787. A few days later Con- 
gress directed the Board of Treasury to take action as to a contract with 
the Ohio Company for 1,500,000 acres of land, in accordance with the 
proposition made by the agent of the company, Dr. Cutler. 

Mr. Bancroft, in his “ History of the Constitution,” devotes a chapter 
to the “Colonial System of the United States.” But he makes no refer- 
ence to any colony but this of 1788. The chapter begins thus: “ Before 
the federal convention had referred its resolutions to a committee of detail, 
an interlude in Congress was shaping the character and destiny of the 
United States of America. Sublime and eventful in the history of man- 
kind as was the result, it will not take many words to tell how it was 
brought about. For a time wisdom and peace and justice dwelt among 
men, and the great ordinance which alone could give continuance to the 
Union, came in serenity and stillness.” 

This “interlude in Congress which was shaping the character and destiny 
of the United States,” embraced alike the ordinance for the government of 
the territory, and the sale of the lands. The two could not be separated. 
Richard Henry Lee, one of the committee, writes to Washington on the 15th 
of July, two days after the passage of the ordinance, “I have the honor to 
enclose to you an ordinance that we have just passed in Congress, for estab- 
lishing a temporary government beyond the Ohio, as a measure preparatory 
to the sale of lands.” This language shows most explicitly how the ordi- 
nance was regarded by the committee who reported it. 

Two things are noticeable here: the contents of the ordinance, and its 
passage by the vote of every state. It differed greatly from the resolutions 
of April, 1784, and from the ordinance which was ordered to its third 
reading in May, 1787. The eulogiums which have been pronounced upon 
it need not be quoted. They are familiar to all. No other enactment of 
Congress, before the Constitution or since its adoption, has been so famous 
as this; no other is known simply by the year of its passage. The resolu- 
tions of 1784, as reported, prohibited slavery after 1800; till then it was to 
be permitted. But even this was stricken out. The ordinance reported in 
May, 1787, by a committee composed of three northern and two southern 
men, made no allusion whatever to slavery. It seemed to be admitted that 
there was no possibility of the passage of an ordinance containing any such 
prohibitory clause. But two months later the same Congress passed an 
ordinance prohibiting absolutely all servitude north of the Ohio river; it 
passed it by the vote of every state present. The committee itself con- 
tained three southern and two northern men, and of the eight states present 
five were southern and but three northern. 

The change seems very remarkable. Yet the more it is studied the less 
mysterious does it appear. The Company that wanted the land wanted it 
for theirown use. They proposed themselves to found a colony there. They 
were New England men of the highest character; largely revolutionary 
officers. They must know under what kind of government they were to 
live. Otherwise they would not trust themselves and their families. The 
agent whom they deputed to make the purchase for them knew what they 
wanted. Those who heard or who have read what Dr. Peabody says about 
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Manasseh Cutler* know that no man was better qualified for this work than 
he. He went directly to the Southern men. He had letters from Parsons 
and Putnam to Carrington and Grayson and Lee. He showed them that 
the new colony on the north side of the Ohio would be a protection to Virginia, 
whose territory stretched the whole length of that river on the south side. 
He pointed out the interest felt by Washington in the matter. He made 
clear to them the national advantage of selling the public lands to such 
purchasers. The more we review the case with all the circumstances 
attending it, the more clear does it appear that to Manasseh Cutler are we 
largely indebted both for what the great ordinance of 1787 contained, and 
for the singular unanimity with which it was enacted by Congress. 

The action as to the ordinance and that as to the sale were taken in the 
same month—July, 1787. In October a formal contract for the sale of 
1,500,000 acres was signed by Samuel Osgood and Arthur Lee of the 
Board of Treasury, and by Manasseh Cutler and Winthrop Sargent for 
the Ohio Company. Five hundred thousand dollars, one half the purchase 
money, was paid in public securities, and the Company was authorized to 
take immediate possession. Congress also appointed the officers for the 
Territory: General Arthur St. Clair, governor; Generals Samuel H. 
Parsons and James M. Varnum, judges, and Major Winthrop Sargent 
secretary. Arrangements were commenced immediately for the settlement, 
two companies leaving in the winter under the charge of Colonel Ebenezer 
Sproat and Major Haffield White, and all under the general direction of 
‘General Rufus Putnam. Forty-eight men composed these two groups, in- 
cluding General Putnam. At Sumrill’s Ferry, on the Monongahela, the 
two united. Here boats were built for the descent down the Ohio, and 
they reached their destination, the mouth of the Muskingum, on the seventh 
of April, 1788. We say forty-eight men, though one of the surveyors did 
not reach the place till the 12th and another till the 25th. These were not 
all shareholders, though many were. All were temporarily employed for 
surveys and other preliminary work, which was for the benefit of the whole 
Company of Associates. 

A considerable part of the first detachment were officers of the revolution, 
thirteen at least having the rank of captain and higher. Besides General 
Putnam who was the superintendent, there was Col. Ebenezer Sproat, the 
son-in-law of Commodore Abraham Whipple, who himself went out a little 
later. He was the sheriff of Washington County till 1803, when Ohio 
became a State. His son-in-law was Hon, Solomon Sibley, for many years 
a judge in Michigan, and a grandson, Gen. H. H. Sibley, became governor 
of Minnesota. Another of the forty-eight was Col. Return Jonathan Meigs, 
of Connecticut, a distinguished officer of the revolution, whose son, R. J. 
Meigs, Jr., a young lawyer in 1788, became in succession a judge of the 
territory, supreme judge of Ohio, governor of the state, U. S. Senator, 
and Postmaster Geueral. 

There were other arrivals from time to time, so that on Independence day 
of that year there were gathered a most remarkable assembly of men. 
The oration was delivered by General James M. Varnum, one of the judges 
of the territory and one of the directors of the Company. The Judges 
Parsons and Varnum and Secretary Sargent went out before Governor St. 
Clair, who landed on the 9th of July. A boat with soldiers under command 
of Major John Doughty had been sent to Pittsburgh to escort him down, 


* See his address on Manasseh Cutler, delivered before the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, Feb. 4, 1887, and printed in the New Englander for April, 1887. 
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and he was received at the fort with military honors. The first govern- 
mental act was the promulgation of laws by the governor and judge on the 
25th of July, which was followed on the next day by the proclamation of 
the governor establishing the County of Washington. The town was named 
after the queen of France by the directors of the Company—not by the 
people in mass meeting at the water’s edge, where many names were dis- 
cussed, as MacMaster asserts. Thus the first town in the Northwestern 
Territory bore the name of the French lady whose husband rendered such 
service in our war for independence, and the first county bore the name of 
our illustrious leader. As then established the territory extended from the 
Scioto river to Pennsylvania and from the Ohio to Lake Erie, embracing 
about half the present State. 

[The ordinance for surveys of 1785. The seven ranges—mode of sale— 
none of this land sold when the Ohio Co. purchased. Position of Marietta 
one side of the centre. Plat reduced in 1792. Three deeds :—913,883, 
214,285, and 100,000. First Homesteads given by the Ohio Company. Sec- 
tions 16 schools; 29 ministerial purposes; 8, 11, 26 Congress lands. ] 

There were in all seven territorial judges. John Cleves Symmes, Chief 
Justice of N. J., when appointed remained till 1803. George Turner was 
appointed on the death of Varnum, and Gen. Putnam on the death of 
Parsons. Joseph Gilman, formerly of New Hampshire, succeeded Gen. 
Putnam when he became surveyor general, and R. J. Meigs, Jr., was 
appointed to succeed Turner. Thus five of the seven were citizens of 
Marietta. The first two representatives in the territorial legislature, which 
met in 1799, were Paul Fearing, who was afterwards delegate in Congress 
from the Territory, and Col. R. J. Meigs. In the second legislature 
Washington County was represented by Ephraim Cutler, son of Manasseh, 
and Wm. Rufus Putnam, son of General Rufus. Col. Robert Oliver, who 
succeeded Gen. Parsons as director of the Company, was one of the five 
members of the legislative council, and for most of the time was its Presi- 
dent. At the constitutional convention in 1802, three of the four delegates 
from Washington County were Rufus Putnam, Ephraim Cutler and Benj, 
Ives Gilman, son of Judge Joseph Gilman. 

These statements have been made to show the part which these first 
settlers took in the public affairs of the new region. They made themselves 
felt not only in the discharge of their official duties but in the general influ- 
ence which they exerted on the whole western community. hey were in 
large degree such men as the ordinance of 1787 contemplated. Dr. 
Manasseh Cutler, when he aided the committee of the Continental Congress 
to frame that great enactment, knew well the men who under it were to lay 
the foundations of civil society in the West. Nor did they, nor have their 
descendants, neglected the institutions of religion and education. The 
Ohio Company authorized Dr. Cutler to employ a religious teacher for the 
new settlement, and early in 1789 the Rev. Daniel Story, a graduate of 
Dartmouth, and uncle of Judge Joseph Story, went to Marietta for this 
purpose. On account of the Indian War no church was formed till 1796, 
though Mr. Story had preached at Marietta and Belpre and Waterford 
during this interval. For want of ministers at the West the installation ser- 
vices took place at Hamilton in Massachusetts, the residence of Dr. Cutler. 
The Moderator of the Council was Rev. Eli Forbes; Rev. Isaac Story 
preaching the sermon and Dr. Cutler giving the right hand of fellowship. 
The first four deacons of that church lived, one at Marietta, one eighteen 
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miles down the Ohio, another fourteen miles, and the fourth sixteen miles 
up the Muskingum. One of the four was Nathan Proctor from Danvers, 
one from Brookfield, Capt. Benjamin Miles, whose wife was the daughter 
of Rev. Joseph Buckminster, the third was Dr. Josiah Heart, a salina 
of Yale College, and the fourth was Dr. Joseph Spencer, son of Major 
General Joseph Spencer of Connecticut. One of Dr. Spencer’s daughters 
became the wife of Lewis Cass, who commenced the practice of law at 
Marietta. General Putnam was one of the founders of the church, and 
the church records for the first eight years are in his hand. 

As early as 1797 steps were taken to establish an Academy, in which 
Gen. Putnam took a leading part. A building was erected known as the 
Muskingum Academy, which was used also for public worship till 1809, 
when the present Congregational Church edifice was built. The first 
teacher in the Muskingum Academy was David Putnam, a graduate of 
Yale, anda grandson of Major General Israel Putnam of Revolutionary 
fame. About 1815 Elisha Huntington, afterwards Mayor of Lowell and , 
Lt. Governor of Massachusetts, became the teacher. From the time that 
academy was opened, opportunities of classical instruction have rarely been 
wanting. 

When Marietta College was founded in 1835 the two foremost men in 
the enterprise were John Mills, the namesake and nephew of Capt. John 
Mills who represented Suffolk County at the Convention which met at the 
Bunch of Grapes Tavern March 1, 1786, to form the Ohio Company, and 
Douglas Putnam, the son of David just mentioned, and grandson of Col. 
Israel Putnam, who went to Marietta with five sons and a number of 
daughters. Many others of the trustees of the College have been descen- 
dants of the pioneers. Its largest donor thus far has been Mr. Douglas 
Putnam, now the only surviving founder, who will be eighty-two on the 
seventh day of April next. Col. William Rufus Putnam, a grandson of 
General Rufus, _ to the College all his grandfather’s papers, and made 
it his residuary legatee, by which it will receive between thirty and forty 
thousand dollars. It has been to me a labor of love to trace the lineage of 
the graduates back to the pioneers. The descendants of both branches of the 
Putnam families, of Manasseh Cutler, of Capt. William Dana, of Paul 
Fearing and of Benjamin Tupper occupy a large space in our list of 
Alumni. At the last commencement Manasseh Cutler and Rufus Putnam 
had each a representative in the graduating class. 

[The connection between the Ohio Company and the officers who peti- 
tioned Congress as to their bounty lands in 1783:—Of the 285 names, 155 
are from ~ soaring 46 from Connecticut, 34 from New Hampshire, 36 
from New Jersey, 13 from Maryland and 1 from New York. Of the 155 
from Massachusetts I find 143 to have been members of the Society of 
the Cincinnati. The total number of shares in the Ohio Company was 817, 
and of shareholders 529. Of the shareholders 47 were signers of the peti- 
tion of 1783, holding 84 shares.] 





Tue Use or Sratvuzs.—The erection of statues of marble or of metal may be a 
graceful and becoming compliance with a custom rendered venerable by antiquity ; 
and, however unneeded by us or our children, it may be well that the visitor from 
far-distant lands, attracted by the view of the statue, shall be led to inquire more 
minutely into the life-history of the man.—W istow Lewis, M.D. 
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ALUMNI OF WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE WHO HAVE 
HELD OFFICIAL POSITION. 


By Ricuarp H. Greene, A.M., of New York City. 


ERHAPS none of the colleges of this country exercised a greater 
influence in the formative days, before the colonies became a nation, 
than William and Mary, founded in the year 1692.* Climate, soil and loca- 
tion united to give the institution at Williamsburgh, Va., advantages over 
the two New England colleges, its only competitors until it had existed for 
half a century. The 20,000 acres endowment from their Royal patrons, 
the penny a pound duty on exported tobacco, and small duty on imported 
liquor, were trifling aids in comparison with the peculiar state of society 
which created and maintained a class destined from and by their birth to 
lead and command, with leisure for study and culture. 

Then, too, as early as 1619, a dozen years after the settlement at James- 
town, a General Assembly had been called in Virginia. This was a year 
before the first emigrant looked on the snow-covered wastes of Plymouth. 

Virginia sounded the alarm that awakened British subjects for the con- 
flict which made them freemen, and to her naturally they turned for lead- 
ers. Virginia gave the patriots their commander in chief, became the 
mother of presidents, farnished the premier nineteen years during the first 
quarter century of the union. Four out of five of the latter were graduates 
of William and Mary, whose sons bore their full share from Stamp Act 
debate until the adoption of the constitution, on the platsorm or with the 

n. 

Poe Randolph, president of the first Continental Cong~*3s, and five 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, Benjamin Harrison (father of 
William Henry), Carter Braxton, Thomas Nelson, George Wythe, and 
Thomas Jefferson the writer, went out from William and Mary. h 

Fourteen presidents of the United States have been graduates of Ameri- 
can colleges. 

William and Mary leads with 

Thome Jefferson, James Monroe and John Tyler, three, filling the office five 

rms. 

Harvard College, John Adams and John Quincy Adams, two terms. 

College of New Jersey, James Madison, two terms. 

West Point Academy, U. 8. Grant, two terms. 

Hampden Sidney College, William Henry Harrison. 

North Carolina University, James K. Polk. 

Bowdoin College, Franklin Pierce. 

Dickinson College, James Buchanan. 

Kenyon College, Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Williams College, James A. Garfield. 

Union College, Uhester A. Arthur. 

Thomas Jefferson and John Tyler were also Vice-Presidents. 

Until 1819 William and Mary College exercised the office of Surveyor 
General of Virginia. Among the appointees were George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson and Zachariah Taylor, grandfather of the president. 


* Chartered Feb. 8, 1692, O. S., corresponding with Feb. 18, 1693, N. 8.—n. a. BROOK. 
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General Washington was Chancellor of the college, 1788-99. 

Jobn Tyler was also Chancellor and Thomas Jefferson a Visitor. 

Thomas Jefferson, “ 1759,” does not agree with his autobiography. He 
says he entered in the spring of 1760, and continued there two years. 

The catalogue of alumni includes many students in the college who are 
known not to have graduated, so it is difficult to say who graduated; but 
the word alumnus means pupil, scholar, one nourished or educated—not 
exclusively a graduate. We may. in that view, properly enroll Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall, who was a student and while in college became one of the 
members of the Phi Beta Kappa (the oldest of Greek-letter fraternities, of 
which the parent chapter was organized at William and Mary in 1776), 
but he went into the army; and the same is true of John F. Mercer, James 
Monroe, Joseph Eggleston, Carter B. Harrison, Robert Page, William 
Nelson and others; im fact the institution was closed by reason of the war, 
in 1781, for a year or more, and again between 1861 and 1865. When 
we remember its history, it is not surprising that the records are incomplete. 
The first college building, planned by Sir Christopher Wren, was occupied 
by the General Assembly of Virginia from 1700 to 1705, when it was 
destroyed by fire. In 1781 the French troops occupied the buildings, and 
another fire occurred. In February, 1859, at the celebration of the 166th 
anniversary, the college was again destroyed by an accidental fire. And 
in September, 1862, the principal building was destroyed during the occu- 
pancy of the United States troops, which continued from May, 1862, to 
September, 1865, at which time the buildings were all greatly injured, 
the result of war, but not by any authority of the officers in command. 
Harvard and New England may be proud of the noble stand taken by 
Hon. Geo. F. Hoar in favor of government aid to rebuild, and the entire 
country is entitled to credit for the generous aid furnished the dismantled 
University. 

We may call attention to the fact that the name of Wm. B. Giles is 
claimed for Hampden Sidney and Princeton too, 1781; George M. Bibb, 
Princeton, 1792; while James M. Mason of the University of Pa., 1818, 
John T. Lomax of St. John’s, 1797, and Thomas Nelson, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1759, should perhaps appear as students in law only in this 
catalogue. A. H. H. Stuart said of himself, he was educated at William 
and Mary, but graduated in the University of Virginia. 


U. S. Caniner Orricers. 


Class 

1759 Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State. 
1766 Edmund Randolph, ‘“ * 

1775 John Marshall, “ ¥ 

1775 James Monroe, - = 

1800 George M. Bibb, Secretary of the Treasury. 
1775 James Monroe, Secretary of War. 
1803 Henry A. Dearborn, - " 


1766 Edmund Randolph, Attorney General U. S. 

1790 John Breckinridge, - - % 

1805 John J. Crittenden, me ~ “ 

1811 John Nelson, " ‘ad ” 

1803 William T. Barry, Post-Master General. 

1825 Alexander H. H. Stuart, Secretary of the Interior. 

1804 Richard C. Archer, Secretary of War, Republic of Texas. 15 


Curer Justice U.S. 
1775 John Marshall. 1 
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Associate Justices U.S. Supreme Court. 
1735 John Blair. 
1778 Bushrod be ny oe 
1803 Philip Pendleton Barbour. 3 
Lieutenant Generat U.S. A. 
1804 Winfield Scott. 1 
U.S Envoys anp Ministers. 
1759 Thomas Jefferson. 1804 Richard C. Anderson. 
1775 James Monroe. 1806 William Crump. 
1775 John Marshall. 1807 Edmund Coles. : 
1778 Lewis Littlepage. 1809 Charles Scott Todd. 
1790 Hugh Nelson. 1809 William Cabell Rives. 
1792 John Randolph. 1811 John Nelson, 
1803 William T. Barry. 1813 Powhatan Ellis. 4 
U. 8. Sznators 
1770 John Taylor. 1805 John J. Crittenden. 
“ae 1775 James Monroe. 1806 John Tyler. 
1781 William Branch Giles. 1806 William S. Archer. 
1781 Stephens T. Mason. 1807 Armistead T. Mason. 
1790 John Breckinridge. 1808 Henry Chambers. 
1791 Littleton Waller well. 1809 William Cabell Rives. 
1792 John Randolph. 1813 Powhatan Ellis. 
1799 W. W. Bibb. 1814 Jackson Morton. 
1800 George M. Bibb. 1816 Robert C. Nicholas. 
1802 Benjamin Watkins Leigh. 1819 James Murray Mason. 
1803 Williain C. Holt. 1831 Samuel J. Bowden: 
1803 William T. Barry. 1848 Richard Coke. 
1804 William H. Roane. 
4 mn DeteGaTes aND REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS. 
1720 Richard Bland. 1800 James Johnson. 
1735 Peyton Randolph. 1802 Ballard Smith. 
1735 Benjamin Harrison. 1803 William T. Barry. 
1735 George Wythe. 1803 Henry A. Dearborn. 
1754 Theoderic Bland. 1803 John Winston Jones. 
1756 Carter Braxton. 1803 Philip Pendleton Barbour. 
1759 Thomas Jefferson. 1804 Benjamin W. Crowninshield. . 
1760 Walter Jones. 1804 Richard Clough Anderson, Jr. 
1762 John Nicholas. 1805 John J. Crittenden. 
1762 Edmund Pendleton. 1806 William S. Archer. 
1763 William Fleming. 1806 Linn Banks. 
7 1763 Thomas Nelson, Jr. 1806 John Tyler. 
1763 John . 1807 J. Hawkins. 
1767 James Mercer. 1808 George Loyall. 
1766 Edmund Randolph. 1809 John 8. Barbour. 
1775 John Marshall. 1809 William Cabell Rives. 
1775 John F. Mercer. 1811 Jobn Nelson. 
1775 James Monroe. 1813 Archibald Atkinson. 
1776 Joseph leston. . 1814 Richard Coke. 
1776 Carter B. ison. 1817 George C. Dro . 
1776 Robert Page. 1817 William O. Goode. 
1781 William Branch Giles. 1818 Jeremiah Morton. 
1781 Samuel Hardy. 1818 Samuel T. Sawyer. 
1781 Archibald Stuart. 1819 James M. Mason. 
| 1790 John Breckinridge. 1821 Daniel G. Tucker. 
1790 Hugh Nelson. 1822 Joseph D. White. 
1791 Littleton W. Tazewell. 1823 nae Newton. 
1795 Thomas B. Robertson. 1825 Al er H. 1. Stuart. 
1797 George Tucker. 1840 D. OU. Dejarnette. 
1798 William A. Burwell. 1844 Charles S. Scott. 
1799 W. W. Bibb. 1847 H. St. George Tucker, Jr. 62 
VOL. XLU, 83* 
t 
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Presipents oF WILLIAM AND Mary CoLizce. 


1771 James Madison. 1820 Thomas R. Dew. 3 
1800 John Augustine Smith. 


Jupcrs or THE U.S. Disrricr anp Circurr Courts. 


1754 John Tyler, Va. 1801 Griffin Stith. 
1790 John Griffin, Va. 1801 Nathaniel Beverly Tucker. 
1793 George Keith Taylor. 1803 Philip Pendleton Barbour. 


1795 Thomas Bolling Robertson, La. 1824 John W. Brockenbrough. 8 


Jupcss or THE Hicuest Strate Courts. 


1735 John Blair, Chf. App. Va. 1803 Allen Taylor, Sup. Va. 
1735 Robert Carter N iobolas, App. Va. 1804 William Leigh, Sup. Va. 
1735 George Wythe, Chanceilor. 1804 John Robertson, Sup. Va. 
1763 William Fleming, App. Va. 1804 John Selden, Sup. Mo. 
1767 James Mercer, Sup. ta. 1806 John F. May, Sup. Va. 
1772 H. St. George Tucker, Sup. Va. 1807 Briscoe G. Baldwin, App. Va. 
1773 Thomas Evans, Sup. Va. 1808 Robert Nash, Sup. Mo. 
1777 Joseph Prentis, “ ‘ 1812 William B. Tyler, Sup. Va. 
1781 William Nelson, Chance. Va. 1813 Powhatan Ellis, Sup. Va. 
1781 Spencer Roane, App. Va. 1816 John B. Christian, Sup. Va. 
1781 Archibald Stuart, Sup. Va. 1817 J.B. Clopton, Sup. Va. 
1783 Paul Carrington, App. 1817 Jno. J. Burk, Sup. La. 
1790 Hugh Nelson, Su ie. 1822 William H. Moncure, App. Va. 
1793 William H. Cabell, Chf. App. 1829 John M. Gregory, Sup. Vo. 
1795 William B. Banks, Sup. Va. 1830 George Bloss, Sup. Va. 
1795 David Holmes, App. Va. 1837 A. D. Dickinson, Sup. Va. 
1797 Ellyson Currie, Sup. Va. 1838 William W. Crump, Sup. Va. 
1798 Robert Nelson, Chance. 1839 Werner T. Jones, Co. J. Va. 
1798 William Brockenborough,Ap.Va. 1839 William G. Riley, Sup. Va. 
1798 Robert Stannard, App. Va. 1841 Robert L. Montague, Sup. Va. 
1798 John T. Lomax, Gen. Ct. Va. 1844 W.R. Staples, App. Va. 
1799 H. St. George Tucker, App. Va. * 1847 Richard Coke, Sup. Tex. 
1800 George M. Bibb, Chane. Ky. 1847 H. St. George Tucker, Sup. Va. 
1801 Peter Soares Sup. Va. 1852 J. B. Jett, Sup. Va. 
1803 William T. Barry, Chf. J. Ky. 1856 W. I. Clopton, Sup. Va. 
1803 William Brown, Chanc. Va. 1857 George E. Mann, Sup. Tex. 52 

GovERNoRS. 
1735 5 bag = Randolph, Va. 1793 William H. Cabell, Va. 
1754 John Tyler, Va. 1795 James Patton Preston, Va. 
1759 Thomas Jefferson, Va. 1795 Thomas Bolling Robertson, La. 
1763- Thomas Nelson, Va. 1799 William B. Bibb, Ala. 
1763 John Page, Va. 1805 John J. Crittenden, Ky. 
1766 Edmund Randolph, Va. 1806 John Tyler, Va. 
1771 Beverly Randolph, Va. 1807 Edward Coles, Ills. 
1775 James Monroe, Va. 1820 Wyndham Robertson, Va. 
1775 John Francis Mercer, Va. 1822 Joseph D. White, Fla. 
1777 W. Cary Nicholas, Va. 1829 John M. Gregory, Va. 
1781 William Branch Giles, Va. 1848 Richard Coke, Tex. 23 
1791 Littleton W. Tazewell, Va. 

Resvuue. 


Presidents of the U.S., five terms, 3. Vice-Presidents,2. U.S. Cabinet Off- 
cers, 14. Chief Justice and Associate Justices U.S. Supreme Court, 4. Lieuten- 
ant General U.S. A., 1. U.S. Enyoys, Ministers Plenipotentiary, &c.,14. U.S. 
Senators, 25. Delegates and Representatives in Congress, 62. Governors, 23. 
Judges U. 8. Courts, 8. Judges of the highest State Courts and Chancellors, 50. 

As was stated above, these were educated, but nut all graduated, at William and 
Mary. In the other papers the word alumni is limited to those who completed the 
course and received their degrees. 
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SOLDIERS IN KING PHILIP’S WAR. 


Communicated by the Rev. Gzorce M. Bones, A.M., of East Boston, Mass. 
[Continued from page 299.] 


No. XXIT. 
Caprain Wiii1am HaTHorne. 


bs fog eon HATHORNE, the father of Captain William 
Hathorne, was the son of William and Sara, of Binfield, 
Berkshire Co., England, born about 1607, and came to this 
country with Winthrop, in the Arbella, in 1630, and settled first: 
at Dorchester, where he was a land holder, and appears promi- 
nently in affairs in the earliest days of the settlement, and until 
1636, when he removed to Salem. He was admitted freeman in 
1634, and was chosen deputy in 1635 and 1637, and from Salem 
many times afterwards; and when, in 1644, the “ House of Depu- 
ties” elected a Speaker for the first time, he was elected, and served 
in that position for several years afterwards. He was elected Assis- 
tant in 1662, which office he retained until 1679, and the history of 
the times in which he lived shows him to have been one of the most 
able, energetic, and widely influential men in New England, in his 
day. He was mentioned as present at the great “training” at 
Boston, 1639 ; was commissioned Captain of the company at Salem, 
May 1, 1646, and Major before 1656. See also “ Wonder-working 
Providence,” p. 109. While he was evidently narrow and bigoted 
in his religious theories, and arbitrary and intolerant in the adminis- 
tration of affairs, both of church and state, he was the zealous and 
fearless advocate of the personal rights of freemen as against royal 
emissaries and agents. 

The investigations of our Mr. Waters, in the English Archives, 
have revealed the Hathorne ancestry in England as given above, 
and from additional data gathered by him and others, we have room 
for the following brief statement, tracing the descent of the distin- 
guished Nathaniel Hawthorne of our own day from this eminent 
ancestor. , 

William’ Hathorne brought with him to this country his wife 
Anne, by whom he had children : 


i. A daughter.” 

ii. Sarah,” b, March 11, 1634-5; m. Joseph Coker, of Newbury. 
iii. Eleazer,’ b. Aug. 1, 1637; m. Abigail, dau. of George Curwen. 
iv. Nathaniel,’ b. Aug. 11, 1639. 

v. Joun,’ b. Aug. 5, 1641; m. Ruta Garpyer, dau. of George. 
vi. Anna,* b. Dec. 12, 1643; m. Joseph Porter. 

vii. Wrti1aM,’ b. April 1, 1645; m. Sarah ——. 

viii. Elizabeth,’ b. 1649 ; m. Israel Porter. 
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Major William Hathorne died in 1681, in his 74th year. Will 
robated June 28, 1681; mentions son William lately deceased, and 
Sarah the widow of the same, and her heirs; appoints wife Anne 

sole executrix. 

Joun’® Hathorne, distinguished both in civil and military affairs, 
serving as Captain in the war with the Eastern Indians, the Colonel 
of a regiment, and in the expedition of 1696 chief commander ; ad- 
mitted freeman 1677 ; Deputy, 1683 ; Assistant, 1684-1711 (except 
in Andros’s brief rule), and is remembered unhappily as the most 
intolerant and cruel of the judges in the witchcraft delusion. He 
had, by his wife Ruth (Gardner) : 


i. John.’ ii. Nathaniel.® iii. Ebenezer.’ 
iv. Joszpn,’ bapt. June, 1691; m. Sarah, dau. of William Bowditch. 
v. Ruth.* vi. Benjamin.* 


Josrepn’ and Sarah (Bowditch) had children:—1. William.‘ 2. Jo- 
seph.* 3. John.* 4. Sarah.* 5. Ebenezer.© 6. Danie.‘ 7. 
Ruth.* 

DantkL,* m. Rachel Phelps, and had children :—1. Daniel,’ died 
soon. 2. Sarah.’ 8. Eunice. 4. Daniel’ 2d. 5. Judith.® 
6. NATHANIEL,’ b. May 19,1775; Ke was a sea captain and 
died in Surinam in 1808; married Elizabeth Clark Manning 
and had two children:—1. Elizabeth Manning,* b. Mar. 7, 
1802. 2. NatuanikgL,‘ b. July 4, 1804; m. Sophia Peabody, 
of Salem, July, 1842, and died at Plymouth, N. H., May 19, 
1864. He changed the old surname to Hawthorne, and by his 
_ placed it in the front rank of the world’s great authors. 

he apology for this digression is the eminence of this Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 


Other descendants of Major William,’ through other lines of 
descent than John and William, Jr., are scattered over the whole 
country, and bear both forms of the surname. 

Capt. Witi1am’ Haruorne, son of Major William, and the 
subject of this sketch, has, in all published accounts known to me, 
been very strangely overlooked by being identified as one with his 
father. My attention was first called to the error of that supposition 
by the mention of his “father” in his letter from Casco, Sept. 22, 
1676. I found that he was engaged at the Eastward from Sep- 
tember 6th up to November 10th, and that his father, Major 
William, Assistant, was present in his place in the General Court 
at Boston most of that time ; that administration upon the estate of 
Capt. William was granted to his widow Sarah, February 4, 
1678-9, Daniel Gookin and William Hathorne (Major) being the 
Magistrates. Major William died 1681, and in his will mentions 
having given his son William land at Groton which he confirms to 
his widow Sarah and her heirs. 

In the expedition of December, 1675, against the Narragansetts, 
as has been previously noted, Capt. Hathorne was appointed lieu- 
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tenant of the company under Capt. Joseph Gardiner, and when that 
brave officer fell, at the great “Fort Fight,” he succeeded to the 
command of the company, which he held during the remainder of 
that campaign, and, as we have seen in that chapter, most of that 
company were paid off as having served under him. 

In August, 1676, Capt. Hathorne was again called into service 
(as has been noted in several previous chapters), to take command 
of the forces sent to the eastward. The surrender of the great body 
of Indians at Cochecho was accomplished in September, and after 
those who were declared hostiles were sent in ships to Boston, and 
Wannalanset and all others who were proved friendly were dismissed 
to their homes, Capt. Hathorne immediately pushed forward with 
his forces towards the East. He had a force of four companies 
besides his own, numbering, probably, in all nearly four hundred 
men; his own and Capt. Sill’s men numbered one hundred and 
thirty, and together with Capt. Hunting’s company of forty Indians, 
made up the Massachusetts quota, to which Major Walderne was 
expected to add about as many more of his own men and recruits in 
Yorkshire, these last two companies to be under Capt. Charles 
Frost of Kittery, and the whole force under Capt Hathorne as 
Major. This “army” marched from Berwick to Wells on Sept. 
8th, where they probably were delayed for a day or two, organizing 
for the march and deliberating as to the marching to Ossipee where 
it was rumored that a large force of Indians with their women and 
children were gathered in an old fort which some traders had built 
them as against the Mohawks, and where were a good many English 
captives taken just before from the plantations, from Kennebec to 
Casco. This expedition was the plan of General Denison, but 
discretionary power had been given Capt. Hathorne, and as rumors 
of large bodies of Indians still threatened the people that remained 
shut up in their garrisons in some of the seaside towns, who would 
perhaps fall upon these nearer places if they should withdraw, it was 
finally decided to go to the relief of the threatened towns. They 
accordingly marched from Wells to Winter Harbor, and thence by 
water passed to Blackpoint, and thence to Casco, where they arrived 
on the 19th, and on the 22d the captain sends the following letter : 


Cascuo 22¢ Sept. 1676. 
Hon‘ Sir Att 9 a clock at night. 

I have not had anything to writte nor anythinge woorth Information, 
wee came Into these parts y® 19% Instant when we catched an Indian; 
Sagamore of Peggwakick (and took y*® gun of another) who informed us 
that Kennebeck Indians were to come Into these parts that night or the 
next day he told us that y* Indians In these parts are not above 30 or 40 
fighting men & that these keep upp at Orsybee or Peggwackick, which is 
:60: myles from us, he saith he knows of no French men among them as 
y° Inhabitants Informed us, wee found him in many lyes, & so ordered him 
to be put to death, & y® Cochecho Indians to be his executioners; which 
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was redily done by them, this day, going over a River wee were Ambus- 
caded, but soon gott over and putt them to flight, killed dead In r Place 
but one Named Jn°® Sampson, who was well acquainted with Maj. Waldens 
Indians, they say he was a Captaine, but such are all y* Ennemyes they 
kill (he was double Armed which wee took) wee find itt very difficult to 
come neire them there is soe many Rivers & soe much broken land, that 
they soon Escape by canoes; y* country being full of them, I would Intreat 
ur Hon™ to Order something Concerning y* State of affaires here, Many 
nhabitants of y* place being come to take off, these Come and kill there 
Cattle only they want some helpe from us, I know not whether it may be 
for y* Interest of y* Country for all to stay; & If wee goe into y* Country 
to Peggwackick we can leave none, I desire your Hon™ Advise and com- 
mands concerning this Also, Wee have had noe bread these three dayes I 
suppose y* reason is y* contrary Winds, because I have sent to Mr Martin 
twice; have had one returne but noe bread, wee can doe well without unless 
we goe up into y* country while our people are in health as they are gen- 
erally praysed be y* Lord for itt, I Humbly Request your Honour to Rem- 
member my duty to my father & Love to Rest of Friends, If you have an 
opportunity & soe I Rest your Hon™ Humble Servant 
Witiiam HatHorne. 
The Indian that was taken told us that there be 20 English Captives at 
Peggwackick 2 of them men, & that Capt. Lake was killed, they say that 
Kennebeck Indians kill all. 


Mass. Archives, Vol. 69, p. 61. 


I have found no reference to the place which Capt. Hathorne’s 
troops occupied during their stay at Falmouth, but as. it appears 
that the Neck had been deserted, and the outlying residents driven 
away and their homes destroyed, it seems probable that those who 
had fled to Blackpoint and vicinity for safety, mostly returned with 
the troops to Munjoy’s Garrison, and among these were probably 
George Felt and those others who, on Sept. 23d, ventured in boats 
upon “ Munjoy’s Island” (to secure some sheep left there in their 
flight) , and were all cut off by the Indians who were concealed there, 
lying in wait. Felt and his companions made a desperate resistance, 
having fled to the ruins of an old “Stone House,” but were over- 

wered and destroyed. This was in plain sight of our forces, who 
acking boats sufficient, were entirely unable to prevent the sad 
issue of this attempt, against which Capt. Hathorne had earnestly 
protested, there being no sufficient vessel to carry over an adequate 
guard, and a large body of the enemy known to be in the vicinity. 

ur Indian scouts were out after the enemy constantly, and captured 
those referred to in the letter, and evidently did nearly all the really 
effective work, for which, however, but little credit was given them 
by the English, except suspicion of carelessness or treachery and 
cowardice ; and yet Capt Hathorne’s next letter protests against the 
withdrawal of these same Indians. It was very hard for the English 
to learn that their unwieldy troops and clumsy methods were no 
match for the quick-moving and wary enemy, who fled before the 
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advance of the troops, and then dodging around them, struck a blow 
in the rear. Two days after the tragedy at Munjoy’s Island, another 
party struck a sudden blow at Wells, and anon at Cape Neddick, 
which occasioned the immediate return of the forces to that place, 
as will appear by the following letter : 


WE Lts: 2: 8: 1676 

Hon” Senat™ Att 9 clock morning 

I received your Ord" of y® 16% of Sept™ on y* 25" of y* same. In 
Answare to w"", I have sent Capt. Hunting from here to Maj’ Walden; y* 
occation of our Returne was y* sad news of y® Enimy, burning Cape nettick 
& destroying y* people to y® number of 6 or 7 persons besids those of this 
towne which are :3: two of them y* 24" y° other : 27": of the month; In 
our Returne wee mett with divers things of concernment w*" I Ingadged to 
Aquaint your Hon™ with; Imp™", att blackpoint, the people there are in 
great distraction and disorder; I know not of former Neglects but now 
they are a people ungoverned, & Attend little to y* Government there 
established soe that y® most of y* towne desert y* place, though we told 
them of a law they were Ignorant of w*" we think we doe perfectly remem- 
ber of 20” penalty for any that desert y® frontiers, w°* we thinke is most 
Rationall, y* Inhabittants there having little to doe; we are ready to thinke 
they might better be Imployed there than many of ours, who have famillys 
att home and a considerable charge, to be briefe Capt. Joslin & Capt. 
Scottow desire an Expresse from your Hon™ they having had noe knowledge 
of y° law. 

Jay Major Pembleton att Winter Harbour w™ Whome I would have 
left some men; as Also w™ Mr. Warrin they made these objections; The 
Maj" were these: That hecould not subsist long, & he had as good remove 
while he had something as to stay while all was spent, Therefore unlesse 
Country sends a supply or Maintaine y*® Garrison there; he cannot hold 
out, Mr. Warrin is otherwise minded but I cannot Enlarge, supposing 
Maj" Clarke can Inform your Hon™, Since our Comming Heither we have 
consulted y* Millitia, who Informe us that the mind of this towne In Gen" 
is to leave the place, & though y* Hon™ Court or Councell have formerly 
given an Ord" concerning them; In paticul" yett yy now begs that itt might 
be renewed & that your Hon™ would Ord" as to these Numb” of Garrison 
Souldiers, Soe to maintainance, they being poore yet many of them willing 
According to Abillity, The next thing I shall trouble your Hon™ w" is 
disatisfaction that is among* our selves, about y* drawing y* Indians off, & 
Maj’ Waldens libberty to Command off Capt. Frost, w*" he pretends to 
have, the w*" are two thirds and more of y® Army, Capt. Sells Company & 
myne being not above .9. or .10. fyles now who are judged here not more 
then is necessary to Garrison this towne & York, we would be bold to speak 
our minds further, & Crave that your Hon™ may not be offended at us, or 
Receive from others false Information, The Indians thus drawne off by 
themselves as long as they have only Ind" Speritts, will doe little or noe 
service for y* Country who In tyme of Ingadgment ever took y* English 
for there bullwark, & will not Charge to Any purpose until y* Enimy fily, 
I think some of us have had tyme to be Aquainted w™ there manners As 
to my selfe I would Humbly Request your Hon” to call me home; though 
I have An Earnest desire to doe god & y* Country service, yett there is a 
Straing Antypathy in me Against lying in Garrison, Here is many of our 
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Company sick of violent distemp™ one of myne is dead & two others I much 
feare, The Lord derect your Hon” & give us your servants prudence to Act 
by your Ord™ According to his good will and pleasure. 
I Remaine 
Your Hon” Humble Servant 
Witiiam Haruorne. 


Mass. Archives, Vol. 69, p. 65. 


After the return to Wells there was delay and uncertainty about 
preparations for the march to Ossipee, until the news of the capture 
of Black point and the threatened approach of the victorious Indians 
put the troops upon the guard of the towns near at hand. Capt. 
Hathorne and his troops remained in these parts in service until 
November Ist, when in company with Capt. Sill he set forth upon 
the long delayed march to Ossipee, where they arrived after a very 
hard march of four days, finding never an Indian on the way or at the 
Great Fort. The Captain sent a party of his men up some twenty 
miles farther, but without result, and having burnt the fort, the 
troops returned to Berwick, where they arrived on November 9th. 
In the meantime, the treaty with Sachem Mugg had been concluded, 
and the troops under Capt. Hathorne were soon dismissed. 

It will be remembered that the latest credits contained in Hull’s 
accounts are September 23, 1676, so that the men serving under 
the Capt. in this expedition had credit in a later Journal, which is 
now lost. 

The following petition explains itself : 


To the Hon* Generall Court now Assembled in Boston ; 1679; 

The humble peticon of Sarah Hathorne widdow to Capt. William 

Hathorne deceased 
Humbly Showeth 

That your peticoners late husband, being employed in the Coun- 
treyes service against the Indians, was not satisfyed the arrears due to him 
for his said service; the bill not being delivered to the Treasurer in time, 
through the negligence of the Constable ; which caused the Treasurer to 
refuse payment; And your peticoners husband, being deceased, hath left 
your peticoner in a meane condition, as to her outward estate, being in- 
debted to severall persons and not in a capacitye to make payment, without 
receiving her late husband’s arrears from the country. 

The p'misses considered your peticoner humbly craves, this hon* Court 
would be pleased to order speedy payment of the arrears due to her late 
husband, in such proportion as yo" hon*™ in wisdom shall judge convenient. 

And yo" peticoner (as in duty bound) shall pray 
for you" Hono™ prosperity. 
SaraH HaTHoRNE. 


Mass. Archives, Vol. 69, p. 237. 
This was granted. See also Coll. Records, Vol. VI. 
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PLACE INDEX TO THE REGISTER. 





Tue following is an alphabetical list of places relative to which there is 
in the first forty-one volumes of the ReaisTer, historical or other matter, 
with references to the volume and page where such information is to be 
found. It has been prepared and is communicated by a friend. When 
the name of the State is not given, Massachusetts is to be understood. 





Abington— 
Celebration at Abington, xvi. 302. 
Acadia — 
Papers relating to the Acadians, xxx. 17. 
Addison County— 
Town histories of Addison County, 
Vermont, vii. 253. 
wame Plantation— 
he Agawame Plantation, xli. 194, 
Allyn’s Point— 
Inscriptions at Allyn’s Point, Ct., iii. 
125. 


America— 
* Fenelon and his connection with 
America, xvi. 344; xvii. 246. 

Three memorable days for America, 
xvi. 347, 

Americans admitted to the Middle 
Temple, xvii. 251. 

Amesbury— 

Petition to the General Court from 
Amesbury, in relation to a military 
officer, 1680, xviii. 76. 

Andover— 
Deaths in the town, ii. 377. 
Marriages in the town, iii. 65. 
Ardeley— 

Extracts from the Parish register of 

— co. Hertford, England, xl. 
a 


Arrowsic Island— 

Journal of the Rev. Joseph Baxter, of 
Medfield, missionary to the Eastern 
Indians in 1717, xxi. 46. 

Ashburnham— 

A list of settlers or grantees to the 

town of Ashburnham, xvi. 148. 
Ashby— 

Material towards a history of Ashby, 
vi. 262. 

Ashby Centennial, xxii. 89. 

son— 
— Academy, N. H., xxvi. 122, 
2. 
Attleborough— 

Historical papers. Rehoboth, Attle- 

borough, xxii, 444, 
VOL. XLII. 34 


Barbados— 
State Paper Office. Papers of Barba- 
dos. Board of Trade, viii. 206. 
Early inhabitants of Barbadoes, xxxix. 
132. ‘ 
Barnstable— 
The first settlers, ii. 64, 194, 314, 388; 
iii. 84, 133, 271. 
Additions and corrections to the first 
settlers, iv. 192. 
Memorandum from Barnstable County, 
Cape Cod, or Pilgrim Cape, viii. 214. 
Scituate and Barnstable Church Rec- 
ords, ix. 279; x. 37, 345. 
Barnstable family names, xxxi. 279. 
Belchertown— 
Historical sketches, ii. 177. 
Belfast— 
Instances of longevity in Belfast, Me., 
i. 73 


Bernardston— 
Proposed centennial celebration of the 
incorporation of Bernardston, xvi. 97. 
Centennial celebration at Bernardston, 
xvii. 88. 
Berwick, South— 
Epitaphs from 8. Berwick, Me., &c., iv. 
7 


37. 
Inscriptions copied from the old grave- 
yard, x. 57. 
Beverly— 
Beverly, bi-centennial, xxii. 89. 
Biddeford, Lower— 
Lower Biddeford, Me., burying ground, 
ii. 386. 
Billerica— 
Materials towards a history of Billerica, 
vi. 85, 
Town rates of Newton and Billerica, 
xxxi. 302. 
Block Island— 
Early settlers of Block Island, R. L, 
xiii. 37. 
Bluehill— 
First settlers of Bluehill, Me., xxxiv. 
385. 
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Blue Point— 

Inhabitants of Blue Point, Me., and 

Casco Bay, 1658, xxxix. 286. 
Bolton— 

Petition for the protection of Township 

No. 4, Bolton, xiii. 8. 
Boothbay— 

Boothbay, Me., centennial discourse, 

xxi. 280. 
Boston— 

“ An Examination of the Quakers be- 
fore the Court of Assistants, 8 Sep- 
tember, 1656,” in Boston, i. 132. 

A complete list of the ministers of 
Boston of all denominations, from 
1630 to 1842, arran in the order 
of their settlement, i. 134, 240, 318. 

List of ancient names in Boston and 
vicinity, i. 193. 

Records of Boston, ii. 76, 188, 274, 400; 
iii. 38, 126, 247 ; iv. 55, 181, 267, 359; 
vy. 97, 243, 333; vi. 183,377: vii. 159, 
281; viii. 37, 345; ix. 166, 249, 309; 
x. 67, 217; xi. 199, 330; xii. 107, 
347; xiii. 213; xv. 133, 347 ; xvi.45; 
xviii. 168, 330; xix. 29, 168; xx. 42. 

Epitaphs from Copp’ s Hill Burying 
Ground, ii. 391; iii. 344; xxxvii. 44. 

Evacuation of Boston, 1776, by an eye 
witness, viii. 231. 

Items from Boston News- Letters, x. 33. 

Ancient application of the town for a 
City Charter, xi. 206. 

Reminiscences of LaFayette’s visit to 
Boston, xiii. 99. 

Boston Ministers. A ballad, xiii. 131, 
189; xiv. 369; xxvi. 419; xxvii. 194. 

West Church, Boston, xiii. 258. 

Free Grammar School, 1711-12, xiii. 
260. 

Longevity of the New England Guards 
of Boston, xiii. 364. 

Burials within the town, Anno 1722, 
xiv. 12. 

Documents relative to Red Lion Wharf, 
Boston, xiv. 21. 

First Meeting House, xiv. 152. 

Some recollections of Washington’s 
visit to Boston, xiv. 161. 

Mortality in Boston, 1701, 1702, 1708, 
xvi. 83. 

Petition of Boston inhabitants in 1696, 
that the law relating to building with 
brick be xvi. 84. 

License to Capt. John Underhill to re- 
pair to Boston, 1639, xvi. 158. 

Richard Bache, Postmaster General, to 
the Postmaster at Boston, xvi. 298. 

Memorial to the Town of Boston, 1746, 
xvii. 148. 

Depositions of Joshua Scottow, James 
Everill and Richard Knight, of Bos- 
ton, 1682, xviii. 68. 

Bill of sale of a negro servant in Bos- 
ton, 1724, xviii. 78. 
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Boston (continued)— 


New Brick Church. List of persons, 
XViii. 237, 337; xix. 230, 320. 

The First Bank in Boston, xix. 166. 

Committee of Correspondence, 1772, 
xix. 306. 

Sale of Negroes in Boston, xx. 121. 

Log Book. Roll of officers and men 
sailing from Boston to Bilboa, 
ae St. John’s, Leghorn, &c., 
xxi. 367. 

Spectacle Island in Boston Harbor, 
xxii. 47. 

St. John’s Day in Boston in 1739, xxii. 
82. 


Directory for 1868, xxiii. 210. 

Monument in Boston, commemorating 
the discovery of ether, xxiii. 352. 

Extracts from Capt. Francis Goelet’s 
Journal, relative to Boston, &e., 1746— 
1760, xxiv. 50. 

Boston Light Infantry in the war of 
1812, xxviii. 202. 

Paddock Elms, Boston, xxviii. 206, 329. 

The first religious newspaper in Boston, 
xxvii. 316, 

Sketch of some of the losses to the 
departments of literature and the fine 
arts, occasioned by the great fire in 
Boston of 1872, xxvii. 369. 

Rates on Long Wharf, 
Boston, in 1771 and 1871, respec- 
tively, xxix. 111. 

Proceedings in Boston, Thursday, June 
17, 1875, xxix. 478. 

Boston Schools, 1713-15, xxx. 236. 

The Old Elm on Boston Common, xxx. 
237. 

Fire in 1762, xxx. 237. 

Town meeting for granting leave to 
erect Faneuil Hall, xxx. 368. 

Letter of Samuel Paine upon affairs at 
Boston in October, 1775, xxx. 369, 
Donatiens to the e of Boston 
suffering under port bill, xxx. 

373. 

Record of the Boston Committee of 
Correspondence, Inspection and Safe- 
ty, May to November, 1776, xxx. 380, 
441; xxxi. 3], 290; xxxii. 44; xxxiii. 
23; xxxiv. 14, 167, 251. 

List of innholders and retailers of 
spirits in 1714, xxxi, 108. 

Transient residents of Boston, xxxii. 
241. 

Marriages in 1715 by the Rev. Benjamin 
Colman, of Boston, xxxiv. 83; mar- 
riages in Boston, xxxiv. 94, 190. 

The Great Boston Fire of 1760, xxxiv. 


288. 

Deed of Gov. Bellingham to the Rev. 
John Davenport, 1669, of estate 
afterwards the property of the First. 
Church,. Boston, xxxvi. 70. 
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Boston (continued) — Bristol County— 


Boston Physicians, xxxvi. 78. 

Daniel Henshaw’s list of his acquaint- 
ances in Boston, who died after his 
removal, xxxvii. 55. 

The facilities for genealogical research 
in the Registries of Probate in Boston 
and London, xxxviii. 131. 

The Indian Names of Boston, and their 
meaning, xl. 94. 

Fire in 1775, xl. 106. 

An old landmark, xli. 263. 

Boxford— 

The oldest burial ground, xv. 20. 

Taxes under Gov. Andros, Town Rate 
of Boxford, 1687, xxxiii. 162. 

Bradford— 

Early marriages in Bradford, viii. 236 ; 
xviii. 275, 349; xix. 22. 

Subscription paper for a social library, 
1765-1780, xxii. 446. 

Inscriptions from the old grave yard, 
xxvi. 336. 

Braintree— 

List of ancient names in Boston and 
vicinity, i. 193. 

Inscriptions from the burying ground 
in Braintree, xi, 297; xii. 39. 

Materials for the History of Braintree, 
xv. 51, 

Troubles in 1683, xix. 53. 

Records, xxxvi. 46, 299, 376; xxxvii. 
27, 163, 285, 346; xxxviii. 262. 

And see Quincy. 

And see Records of Boston, iii. 126, 
247; ix. 167; xi. 333; xii. 107, 347, 
350; xiii. 213. 

Branford— s 

Early Records of Brainford, now Bran- 
ford, Ct., iii. 163. 

Brattleborough— 

Inscriptions in Brattleborough, Vt., 
xvi. 81. 

Brewster’s Island—ix. 368. 
Bridgeton— 

Journal of a survey of Bridgeton, Me., 
in 1766, by Mr. Solomon Wood, 
xxviii. 63. 

Bridgewater— 

Marriages in the North parish of 
Bridgewater, now Brockton, from 
January 1, 1742, to January, 1780, 
xix. 200. 

Marriages in the town of Bridgewater 
previous to its division, xxi. 225. 

Brighton— 

Soldiers’ monuments, xxi. 73. 
Brimfield— 

Soldiers’ monuments, xxii. 86. 
Bristol— 

Bristol (now R. I.) Records, xxxiv. 
132, 269; xxxvii. 14, 142. 

Census of Bristol in Plymouth Colony, 
now in Rhode Island, 1689; xxxiv. 
404, 


Extracts from the early Probate Records 
of Bristol County, with notes from 
the Registry of Deeds and Town 
Records, xix. 156. 

Brookfield— 

Second Precinct of Brookfield, Tax 
List, xx. 160, 

Date of Tax List of the Second Pre- 
cinct, xxviii. 89. 

Minute Men of Brookfield, 1774, xxix. 
107. 

Early History of the town, xxxv. 333. 

Bunker Hill— 

Gen. Burgoyne’s account of the battle 
of ee a Hill, xi. 126. 

Reminiscences relating to Gen. Warren 
and Bunker Hill, xii. 113, 225. 

Key to the illustration of the battle, 
xv. 1924. 

Horatio Greenough, the designer of 
Bunker Hill Monument, xviii. 61. 

An oration on the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the battle, June 17, 1775, 
xxix. 395, 

Burlington— 

Semi-Centennial Jubilee, at Burling- 
ton, Vt., xxi. 282. 

Woburn Second Parish, now Burling- 
ton, xxxvi. 79. 

Buxton— 

Narragansett grantees. “ Narragansett 
No. 1, now Buxton, Maine,” xxii. 
277. 


Cambridge— 
List ancient names in Boston and 
vicinity, i. 193, 
Epitaphs, taken from the old burying 
ground in Cambridge, ii. 213. 
Old Cambridge and New, xxv. 221. 
Ministry Rate, Cambridge, 1728, xxvi. 
201. 
Proceedings in Cambridge, Saturday, 
July 3, 1875, xxix. 499. 
And see Records of Boston, iii, 248; 
iv. 56, 181; viii. 345; ix. 167, 
Canaan— 
Reminiscences of Canaan, Litchfield 
Co,, Ct., xii. 122. 
Canterbury— 
Letter-missive from the town of Can- 
terbury, N. H., to the Fourth Church 
in Hampton, N. H., xxvii. 64. 
Soldiers from Canterbury, Ct. who 
died in the French and Indian War, 
1754-60, xxxiv. 407. 
Canton— 
The old English Church in Canton, 
xxix. 73. 
The powder mill in Canton, xxxi. 272. 
Cape Cod— 
udge Sewall’s Cape Cod and Martha’s 
Vineyard memoranda, 1702, xiv. 13. 
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Cape Cod (continued) — 

} account of the discovery of an 
ancient ship on the Eastern shore of 
Cape Cod, xviii. 37. 

Cabo de Baxos; or, the Place of Cape 
Cod in the old Cartology, xxxv. 49. 

Casco— 

Major Pendleton’s Letter, “ occasioned 
by the attack of the Indians on 
Casco, Me.,” i. 53. 

The Indian attack upon “Casco” in 
1676, xxxi. 288. 

Early Records of Casco or Falmouth, 
Me., xxxvii. 306; xxxviii. 85. 

Casco Bay— 

Inhabitants of Blue Point and Casco 

Bay, Me., 1658, xxxix. 286. 
Castine— 

A contribution to dramatic history 

(Theatre at Castine, Me.), xxix. 244. 
Charlestown — 

List of ancient names in Boston and 
vicinity, i. 193. 

Inscription in Charlestown burial 
ground, iv. 360; burying ground, 
v. 176. 

Extracts from the Diary of Robert 
Calley, of Charlestown, 1699-1765, 
xvi. 34, 129. 

Nanies from an early book of Records 
in Charlestown, 1693, xix. 57. 

Extracts from the Records, xx. 109. 

The First Record Book of the First 
Church in Charlestown, xxiii. 187, 
279, 435; xxiv. 7, 131; xxv. 62, 147, 
339; xxvi, 49, 153, 249; xxvii. 140, 
275; xxviii. 120, 448; xxix. 67, 290; 
xxx. 178; xxxi. 78, 214, 325; xxxii. 
61, 169, 287; xxxiii. 205, 342. 

An American shrine (the First Church, 
Charlestown), xxiv. 273. 

Account Books of the First Church, 
xxxiv. 97. 

Taxes under Gov. Andros. Town rate 
of Charlestown, xxxiv. 269. 

And see Records of Boston, iv. 183, 
267; viii. 346; ix. 169. 

Chatham— 

First settlers of Chatham, vii. 81, 153. 

“Marriages .... . in the town of 
Chatham,” xxiii. 178. 

Chebacco— 

Sketch of Proceedings in relation to 
building the first meeting house, 
second parish, Ipswich, called Che- 
bacco parish, now Essex, xviii. 72. 

Chelsea— 

Thomas Cheever’s scholars, Rumney 
Marsh, now Chelsea, 1709-10, xviiii. 
109 


Quarter of a century celebration in 
Chelsea, xxi. 71. 

Inscriptions in Chelsea old burying 
ground, Nov. 19, 1876, xxxi. 117. 


Chelsea, North— 
Record of baptisms, 1715-1747,.... 
of the Church at “Rumney Marsh,” 
No. Chelsea, xx. 328. 
Chester— 
Scotch-Irish families in Chester County, 
Pa., xvi. 360. 
Colburne— 
Towne of Colburne, N. H., xvii. 105, 
372. 


Columbia— 
Rate bill for the North Parish of 
Lebanon ogg Columbia), Ct., for 
the year 1741, xx. 45. 
160th Anniversary in Columbia, Ct., 
xxi. 70. 
Conanicut Island— 
The Old Fort on Conanicut Island, near 
Newport, R. I., xxvi. 80. 
Fort Louis on Conanicut, xxvi. 203. 
Concord— 
List of ancient names in Boston and 
vicinity, i. 193, 
Lexington, Concord and Weston docu- 
ments, xii. 17. 
Soldiers’ monument, Concord, xxi. 282. 
An oration on the one hundredth anni- 
versary of “Concord Fight,” April 
19, 1775, xxix. 380. 
In Concord, Monday, April 19, 1875, 
xxix. 459, 
General Putnam’s ride to Concord, 
xxix. 503. 
The supposed decay of families (cor- 
roborated in Concord), xxxviii. 385. 
And see Records of Boston, iv. 271; 
viii. 347, 
Connecticut— 
Archives of Connecticut, iii. 167. 
Documents relating to the colonial his- 
tory of Connecticut, with notes, 
xxiii. 21, 169, 341, 455; xxiv. 124, 
324; xxv. 72. 
Local law in Connecticut historically 
considered, xxiv. 33, 137. 
Connecticut troops in 1775, xxvi. 333. 
Petition of the Connecticut soldiers in 
the revolutionary army, xxvii. 58. 
Ancient Town Records of Connecticut 
—their preservation, xxvii. 87. 
Letter from Gov. Edward Winslow to 
Gov. John Winthrop in 1644, in re- 
lation to early matters in Connecticut, 
xxix. 237. 
Connecticut River— 
The fur trade on Connecticut River in 
the seventeenth century, xi. 217. 
Conway— 
Centennial celebration, xxii. 89. 
Copp’s Hill— 
nscriptions in Copp’s Hill burial 
ground, Boston, xxxvii. 44. 
Croydon— 
Centennial celebration, xxi. 71. 
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Dane’s Island— 

Inscriptions on the of Americans 
on Dane’s Island, Canton River, near 
Whampoa, China, xi. 256. 

Danvers — 

Inscriptions, viii. 73. 

Church Records, xi. 131,316; xii. 245; 
xiii. 55. 

Bell Tavern, Danvers, xxvi. 84, 333. 

Dartmouth— 

Townsmen of Dartmouth, xii. 160. 

Births, marriages and deaths, from the 
Records of the ancient town of 
Dartmouth, xx. 336; xxi. 265; xxii. 
66; xxx. 56; xxxii, 20; xxxiv. 198, 
406; xxxv. 32. 

Dedford— 

Towns in the King’s Province, R. I. 
(Dedford, formerly called Green- 
wich), xxxv. 182. 

Dedham— 

Register of births in Dedham, i. 99. 

List of ancient names in Boston and 
vicinity, i. 193. 

Graduates of Harvard College born in 
Dedham, iv. 354. 

Extract from Dedham Records, 1656, x. 
282. 

The first free school in Massachusetts 
supported by a tax, “from the town 
records of Dedham.” xxii, 165. 

Celebrations, September 29, 1868, Ded- 
ham, xxiii. 354. 

Dedham and Stoughton, xxxiv. 396. 

And see Records of Boston, iv. 274, 
359; v.97; viii. 347. 

Deerfield— 

Soldiers’ monuments, Deerfield, xxii. 
86. 

Action of Deerfield, N. H., in 1776, on 
the question of armed resistance to 
the crown, xxiv. 5. 

Deerfield, 1739, xxvii. 363. 

Deerfield queries and items, xxxviii. 228, 

ring— 

Deering, Me., xxv. 292. 

Dennis, North— 

Epitaphs in the old burying ground, 

xii, 354, 
Dennysville— 

Dennysville, Me., xxxv. 86; centenary, 

xl, 409. 
Diamond Island— 

The Fight at Diamond Island, mm. Y., 

xxvi. 147. 
Dorchester— 

List of ancient names in Boston and 
vicinity, i. 193. 

From Dorchester grave yard, ii, 312, 

Epitaphs at Dorchester, ii. 381. 

Inscriptions from the old burial ground 
in Dorchester, iv. 165, 275; v. 89, 
245; vi. 179, 236. 

Qld Dorchester, v. 389, 465. 

VOL. XLU. 34* 
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Dorchester (continued) — 

Deposition of John Bird, of Dor- 
chester, 1731, xiii. 342. 

Marriages, births and deaths in Dor- 
chester, 1648-1683, xvi. 77, 152. 

Soldiers from Dorchester, in the Canada 
expedition of 1690, xvi. 148. 

Ancient paper hangings in Dorchester, 
xix. 170. 

Dorchester, Town Records, xxi, 163, 
269, 329; xxii, 48. 

Soldiers’ monuments, Dorchester, xxii. 


85. 

Church of Dorchester, South Carolina, 
xxviii. 468. 

Extracts from a private diary kept im 
Dorchester, xxix. 318. 

Grantees of meadow lands in Dor- 
chester, xxxv. 72. 

Deed of John Smith to Robert Pearse, 
of Dorchester, about 16450, xxxvii. 
344. 

Early matters relating to the Town and 
First Church of Dorchester, xl. 253. 

And see Records of Boston, v. 97, 243, 
333; xi. 331. 

Dover— 

Extracts from old Town Records of 
Dover, N. H., iv. 30. 

Extracts from Dover, N. H., Town Rec- 
ords, iv. 246. 

Genealogical items relating to the 
early settlers of Dover, N. H., v. 449, 
vi. 35, 258, 329; vii. 47, 155, 256, 
353; viii. 63, 129, 263; ix. 55, 143, 
364. 

Hopewood Point, in the Southern part 
of Dover, N. H., xx. 373. 

Marriages at Dover, N. H., xxiii. 179. 

Marriages in Dover, N. H., 1767-87, 
xxv, 56, 

Dr. arnee list of marriages, xxv. 
294 


Marriages from 1767 to 1787, by Jeremy 
Belknap, D.D., xxviii. 155. 

Hope Hood's Point, in Dover, N. H., 
xxviii. 203. 

Baptisms in Dover, N. H., 1717-1766, 
xxix. 261; xxx. 455; xxxviii. 401; 
xli. 88, 188, 278. 

First Book Printed, xxx. 468. 

Notes on the Dover, N. H., Combi- 
nation of 1640, xxxiii. 91. 

Historical Memoranda, xxxiii. 108. 

Notes on the Rev. Dr. Quint’s article 
on the Dover Combination, xxxiii, 


243. 

The Dover, N. H., settlement and the 
Hiltons, xxxvi. 40. 

Captain John Gerrish’s Account Book, 

reserving names of citizens of 
Sco N. H., xxxvi. 73. 
Duke’s County— 
Duke's County Court papers, xi. 242. 
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Durham— 

A Record of marriages, deaths, &c., as 
made by the Rev. Hugh Adams, the 
first settled minister in Durham, 
N. H., xxiii. 178, 297; xxiv. 27; 
xxx. 59; xxxii. 133; xxxiii. 80, 345. 


East Haddam, see Haddam, East. 
Eastham— 

The first settlers of Eastham, vi. 41, 
167, 234; vii. 279, 347. 

Indian deed of Eastham, xvi. 23. 

Easton— 

Dignitaries of Easton, xxx. 103. 

East Washington, see Washington, East. 
Edinburgh— 

American graduates in medicine at the 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
to 1809, xli. 391. 

England— 

English wills, xxiv. 78; xxvii. 238. 

Our English Ancestors, xxvi. 405. 

A Yankee Privateersman in prison 
in England, 1777-1779, xxx. 174, 343. 

Genealogical Gleanings in England, 
xxxvil. 233, 376; xxxviii. 60, 193, 
301, 414; xxxix. 61, 160, 265, 325; 
xl. 34, 158, 300; xli. 53, 160, 255, 353. 
See Indexes to respective volumes 
for names treated. 

Mr. Waters’s Genealogical Researches 
in England, xxxviii. 339. 

Eranohegan, see Parker’s Island. 
Essex— 

Early settlers of Essex and Old Nor- 
folk, vi. 205, 243, 339; vii. 83, 357; 
viii. 49, 163. 

Essex County, viii. 75. 

Sketch of proceedings in relation to 
building the first meeting house, sec- 
ond parish, Ipswich, called Chebacco 
Parish, now Essex, xviii. 72. 

Old houses in Essex County, xxii. 388. 

Court Records, County of Essex, xxv. 
36. 

‘Instructions for emigrants from Essex 
County to South Carolina, 1697, 
xxx. 64. 

Exeter— 

The names of some who took the oath 
of freemen at Exeter, N. H., viii. 77. 

Deposition concerning the Indian deed 
of Exeter, N. H., ix. 208. 

The old burial places in Exeter, N. H., 
xvi. 258. 

Relationship of the combination set- 
tlers at Exeter. N. H., in 1639, xxi, 
315. 

An ancient inquest in New Hampshire, 
xxii. 72; Exeter, N. H., xxv. 296. 

Origin of signers of the early Exeter, 
N. H., Combination, xxiii. 185. 

Early settlers in Exeter, N. H., xxv. 59. 
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Falmouth— 

Records of Falmouth (now Portland), 
Me., xiv. 143, 223; xvi. 317; xvii. 
30, 160. 

Deering, Me., part of ancient Falmouth, 
xxv. 292. 

The Burning of Falmouth (now Port- 
land), Me., by a British squadron, 
in 1775, xxvii. 256. 

Early Records of Casco or Falmouth, 
Me., xxxvii. 306; xxxviii. 85. 

Farmington— 

Records of Farmington in Connecticut, 
xi. 323; xii. 34, 147, 327; xiii. 57; 
xxxviii. 275, 410; xxxix. 48, 118, 
241, 338; xl. 31, 155, 359. 

Fishkill— 
One hundred and fiftieth annivers 
celebration of the Church at Fishki 
Y., xxii. 88. 
Fort Pownal, see Pownal, Fort. 
Framingham — 
Epitaph in Framingham, ii. 344. 
Freetown— 

Old Colony inscriptions in Freetown, 
viii. 285. 

Inscriptions from Freetown, x. 53. 

French Island— 

Inscriptions over the graves on French 

Island, Canton River, China, xi. 256. 
Fryeburg— 
ryeburg, Me., xviii. 110. 


Georgia— 

Early history of Georgia, and Sir 
Alexander Cuming’s embassy to the 
Cherokees, xxvi. 260. 

Gloucester— 

Genealogical items relative to Glou- 
cester, iv, 361. 

Extracts from the Diary of Rev. Samuel 
Chandler, of Gloucester, xvii. 346. 

Georgeana— 

Extracts from the early records of 
Georgeana, now in Maine, the first 
incorporated city in America, xxxv. 
42. 

Gorham— 

First settlers of Gorham, Me., ii. 305. 
Grafton— 

Soldiers’ monuments, xxii. 87. 


ray— 
Material for the history of the Town of 
Gray, Me., x. 164. 
Great Barrington— 
Indian deed of Great Barrington, &c., 
viii. 215. 
Greenland— 
Contributions toa history of Greenland, 
N. H., xxii. 451. 
Early ministerial records, xxviii. 261, 
415; xxix. 30. 
Greenwich— 
From Greenwich, Ct., Town Records, 
iv. 62. 
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Greenwich (continued)— 

Towns in the King’s Province, R.L, 
Dedford, formerly called Greenwich, 
xxxv. 182. 

Groton— 

Material for the history of Groton, a 
copy of an ancient deed, vii. 114. 

In 1675, vii. 140; items, x. 58. 

Col. J. Upham and the Attack on 
Groton, Ct., x. 127. 

Materials for the history of Groton, 
x. 186, 243. 

Groton epitaph, xii. 287. 

Petition from Groton for the Protection 
of Township No. 4, xiii. 8. 

The Petition for Groton Plantation, 
xiv. 48, 

The Pequot Land Reservation, Groton, 
Ct., xxi. 211. 

Witchcraft at Groton in 1671, xxv. 388. 

Groton’s petition, xxxiii. 209. 

Memoranda by Joseph Farwell, of 
Groton, xxxv. 276. 

Chapters in the early History of Groton, 
xxxvi. 21, 167. 

Groton documents, xli. 262. 


Haddam, East— 

First Book East Haddam, Ct., Records, 
xi. 273, 311; xii. 42; xiii, 125. 

Extracts from the Proprietors’ Records 
of East Haddam, Ct., xiii. 19. 

Hadley— 

The traditionary story of the attack 
upon Hadley and the appearance of 
Gen. Goffe, Sept. 1, 1676, xxviii. 379. 

Halifax— 

Commencement of Halifax, N.S., xxii. 

362. 
Hamilton— 

Marriages in Hamilton, by Rev. Samuel 

Wigglesworth, 1714-1733 ; xxvi. 386. 
Hampshire County— 

Military defences in Hampshire County, 

1743-4; xiii. 21. 
Hampton— 

Inscriptions from Hampton, N. H., xi. 
77. 

The Congregational Church and its 
pastors in Hampton, Ct., for 136 
years, xiii. 169. 

Letter-missive from the town of Can- 
terbury, N. H., to the Fourth Church 
in Hampton, N. H. xxvii. 64. 

Hampton Falls— 

Hampton Falls, N. H., and the Rev. 
Paine Wingate, xxvii. 61. 

Taxpayers in Hampton Falls, N. H., 
in 1709, xxviii. 373. 

Hancock— 

Documents relating to the proposed 

County of Hancock, 1776, xiv. 246. 
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Hartford— 


The Dutch House of Good Hope at 
Hartford, Ct., vi. 368. 

Births, marriages and deaths, —— 
in the volume lettered “ 
Distribution of the Town of 
ford, Ct., among the Settlers, 1639," 
xii. 173, 196,331; xiii. 48, 141. 

Births marriages and deaths from book 
lettered “ Records of town of Hart- 
ford, 1685-1709, No. I. (Ct.)”; xiii. 
239, 343; xx. 234; xxii. 192; xxiii. 
42. 


Harvard— 


Petition for the protection of Township 

No. 4, Harvard, xiii. 8. 
Harwinton— 

Churches in Harwinton and Southing- 

ton, Ct., xxxi. 195, 
Haversham— 

Towns in the King’s Province, R. I. 
(Haversham, formerly called Wester- 
ly), xxxv. 182. 

Hillsboro’ County— 

Material for a history of Hillsboro’ 

County, N. H., ix. 306. 
Hingham— 

List of ancient names in Boston and 
vicinity, i. 193. 

First settlers of Hingham, ii. 250. 

Witchcraft in Hingham, v. 263. 

Daniel Cushing’s Record (“A list of 
the names of such persons as came 
out of the town of Hingham”), xv. 26. 

And see Records of Boston, ix. 170, 
172; xiii. 213. 

Hollis— 

The town of Hollis, N. H., xxvii. 377; 
xxviii. 86, 332. 

Eurly history of Hollis, N. H., xxviii. 
52, 146, 261. 

Hollis, N. H., in the War of the Revo- 
lution, xxx. 288; xxxi. 23, 169. 

Hopkinton— 

Births in Hopkinton, xiv. 155, 209 

Visit to Sir Charles Henry Frankland, 
Hopkinton, xvi. 220. 

Public worship in the Church at Hop- 
kinton in the old colonial times, xx. 
122. 

Hubbardston— 
Centennial celebration, xxii. 89. 
Hull— 

In 1759, iv. 75 

Material towards the History of Hull, 
vi. 338; vii. 340. 

Inscriptions from the burying ground, 
xii. 207. 

Charges of the Town of Hull, for 
beacon, watch house, &c., March 9, 
1673-4; xvi. 44. 

Records of Hull, xxvii. 360; xxviii. 
67; xxxi. 76. 
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Ipswich— 
Proceedings, ii. 50. 
Early Ipswich families, ii. 174. 
Physicians of Ipswich, iv. 11. 
Its Grammar School, vi. 64, 159. 
Petition of Ipswich Canada (now Win- 

chendon), vi. 368. 

Materials for the History of Ipswich, 


vii. 77. 

Sketch of proceedings in relation to 
building the first meeting house, sec- 
ond parish, Ipswich, called Chebacco 
Parish, now Essex, xviii. 72. 

Ipswich quarter Millenary, xxxviii. 448, 

Isles of Shoals— 

The Isles of Shoals, N. H., in the year 

1653, xxv. 162. 


Jamestown— 
Taxes under Gov. Andros. Town rate 
of Jamestown (Newtown, Me.), 
xxxii. 312. 


Kingston— 

Biographical notices of physicians in 
Kingston, N. H., i. 95. 

Inscriptions copied from the burying 
ground at Kingston, x. 565. 

Towns in the King’s Province, R. I. 
(Rochester, formerly called Kings- 
ton), xxxv. 182. 

Kingston, South— 

Resolves. of a convention holden at 
South Kingston, R. L, April 1, 1784, 
xx. 70. 


Kittery— 
First town incorporated in Maine, vii. 
134, 
Quakers in Kittery, Me., in 1737, xxx. 
106. 


Lancaster— 

Petition for the protection of Township 
No. 4, xiii. 7. 

Lancaster Records, xvi. 352; xvii. 70. 

Men of Lancaster lost at the Reduction 
of Montreal, xxii. 282. 

Celebrations, June 16, 1868, xxiii. 352. 

Names of captives at Lancaster, 1676, 
xxxvii. 198. 

Lebanon— 

Ancient grave yard at Lebanon, Ct., 
xii. 55. 

Rate Bill for the North Parish of 
Lebanon (now Columbia), Ct., for 
the year 1741, xx. 45, 

Thomas Newcomb’s Account Book, 
kept at Lebanon, Ct., in the years 
1735-38), xxxi, 294. 

Lebanon, N. H., centennial, xvi. 97. 

Leicester— 

Copy of a commission to Captain David 
Henshaw, of Leicester, and of the 
company roll of his command, xviii. 
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Leominster — 
— for the protection of Township 
No. 4, ster, xiii. 
Soldiers’ monuments at Leominster, 
xxii. 86. 


xington— 

Lexington, Concord and Weston docu- 
ments, xii. 17. 

An Oration on the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the Battle of Lexington, 
April 19, 1776, xxix. 367. 

In Lexington, Monday, April 19, 1875, 
xxix. 445, 

Celebration, xxix. 502. 

Leyden— 

Items from the City Records at Leyden, 

Netherlands, xv. 30. 
Lincoln County— 

Records of marriages by Nathaniel 
Thwing, Justice of the Peace, Lincoln 
Co. (now Maine), xxxvii. 53. 

Long Island— 

Early affairs of Long Island, N. Y., 

xv. 129. 
Longmeadow— 

Families of _Longmeadow, xxxi. 318, 
417; xxxii. 67, 175, 302,400; xxxiii. 
68, 202, 319, 416; xxxiv. ‘Bl, 187, 
264, 386; xxxv. 25, 159, 236, 356; 
xxxvi, 75, 165, 313; xxxvii. 358; 
xxxviii. 46, 85, 157. 

Lower Biddeford— 

Burying ground in Lower Biddeford, 

Me,, ii. 386. 
Ludlow— 

Soldiers’ monument at Ludlow, xxi. 

338. 
Lunenburg— 

Petition for the protection of Township 
No. 4, Lunenburg, xiii. 8. 

The Common Lands in Lunenburg, 
1731, xix. 244. 

Lyme— 

Births, marriages and deaths in Lyme, 
Ct., xxiii, 425; xxiv. 30; xxxi. 211; 
xxxii, 82; xxiii, 438; xxiv, 37. 

Taxes under Gov. Andros. An account 
of the Lystable Estates in the Town 
of Lyme, Ct., xxxiv. 371. 

Lyndeboro’— 

Materials for the history of Lyndeboro’ 
and Wilton, N. H., viii. 94. 

The first settlers of Lyndeboro’, N. H., 
from the document which begins the 
MS. Records of that Town, xxi. 
277. 

Lynn— 

Genealogical items relative to Lynn, 
v. 93, 251, 339. 

Materials for the History of Lynn, vii. 
188. 

Documents relating to Col. John Hum- 
phreys’s farm at Lynn, xxxi. 307. 

Deaths in Lynn, 1772, xxxvii. 306, 
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Maine— 


Philip’s War in Maine, vii. 93. 

First town incorporated in Maine, vii. 
134. 

Witchcraft in Maine, xiii. 193. 

“ A Catalogue of original Documents in 
the English Archives relating to. the 
early History of Maine,” xiii. 262. 

Purchase’s Patent of Lands in Maine, 
xiii. 303. 

Abraham Shurt and John Earthy. Two 
interesting characters in the early 
history of the State of Maine, xxv. 
131. 

The names “ Maine” and “ New Hamp- 
shire,” xxix. 243. 

Lt. John Montresor’s Journal of an 
Expedition in 1760 across Maine from 
Quebec, xxxvi. 29. 

Coat of Arms of Maine, xxxvii. 43. 

Was William Hooke Governor of the 
Province of Maine? xxxix. 189. 

Seal of the Province of Maine, xxxix. 
190. 

Court Records of the Province, xxxix 
358. 

Malden— 

Instructions of the town of Malden to 
their representative, passed May 27, 
1776, iii. 279. 

Malden burying ground, iv. 65. 

Early Malden Records, vi. 335. 

Synopsis of the inscriptions in the old 
Malden burying ground, ix. 319; 
xviii. 181. 

Births, marriages and deaths in Malden, 
x. 161; xi. 45, 127, 211, 348; xii. 84, 
239; xiii. 70. 

Early Records of Malden, x. 233. 

Notes for the history of Malden, xi 
163. 

Document, xii. 315. 

The half centennial of the First Bap- 
tist Sabbath School at Malden, xxv. 
193. 


Manchester— 


Material for the history of Manchester, 
x. 322. 


Mansfield, ‘North— 


Inscriptions on grave stones in North 
Mansfield, Ct., xxii. 387. 


Marblehead— 


Town Meeting Petition, vii. 70. 

Early affairs of Marblehead, vii. 76. 

Materials for the history of Marble- 
head, viii. 288. 

Extracts from Capt. Francis Goelet’s 
Journal, relative to Boston, Salem 
and Marblehead, &c., 1746-1750, xxiv. 
50. 


Marietta— 


Biographical sketches of the early phy- 
sicians of Marietta, Ohio, iii. 47, 137. 
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Marlborough— 


Votes passed by the inhabitants of 
Marlborough at a town meeting, 
March 29, 1770, x. 249. 

Taxes under Gov. Andros. Marl- 
borough’s Invoice in the year 1688, 
xxxvi. 191, 


Marshfield— 


Inscriptions, iv. 315. 

Marriages from the early Records of 
Marshfield, vi. 347. 

A few facts in the early history of the 
town, vii. 276. 

Deaths and burials from the early Rec- 
ords, viii. 191, 228. 

Records — from an ancient family 
Bible in Marshfield, xvi. 202. 


Martha’s Vineyard— 


Martha’s Vineyard, or Martin’s Vine- 
yard, xii. 33, 

Judge Sewall’s Cape Cod and Martha’s 
Vineyard Memoranda, 1702, xiv. 13. 

Letter from Rev. Experience ‘Mayhew, 
of Martha’s Vineyard, 1720, xviii. 68. 

A journal of proceedings to Martha’s 
Vineyard from October 2, 1712, to 
October 16, xviii. 74. 


Maryland— 
The Records of Maryland, xxi. 367. 
The Great Seal of land, xxx. 466. 
Mason— 
Celebrations, August 26, 1868, Mason, 
H., xxiii. 364. 
Massachusetts— 


Biographical notices of deceased phy- 
sicians in Massachusetts, i. 60, 178. 
Scotch prisoners sent to Massachu- 
setts in 1652, by order of the English 

government, i. 377. 

Archives, ii. 105, 217; Arms, ix. 288. 

List of Freedmen, i iii. ’89. 

Stoddard’s Journal. Negotiations be- 
tween Canada and Massachusetts, v. 
21. 

Courts of Election, 1629-1686, vii. 332. 

The Massachusetts Colony Records, 
viii. 369. 

Border Indian massacres in Massa- 
chusetts, from 1703 to 1746, ix. 161. 
A tour to Connecticut River, through 
the Colony of Massachusetts, from 

Wells, ix. 340. 

Charter of Narraganset to Massachu- 
setts, xi. 41. 

Charter of Massachusetts as to Narra- 
ganset, xi. 126, 

Massachusetts Stamp Act, 1755, xiv. 
267. 

Gubernatorial Reminiscences, xv. 168. 

Vote of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts to have a book called 
“Unitie our Dutie,” printed and dis- 
tributed, xvi. 147. 
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Massachusetts (continued) — 

Massachusetts certificate of indebted- 
ness, xvi. 328. 

Naming of Towns in Massachusetts, 
xvi. 381, 

New Probate forms in Massachusetts, 
xvii. 38, 

Thanksgiving in Massachusetts, xvii. 
213. 


Petition of George Davie to the General 
Court in Massachusetts, 1676, xviii. 
71. 

Dates of Incorporation of the Counties 
in Massachusetts, xviii. 

Bibliography of the local history of 
Massachusetts, xxi. 37, 145, 237, 317 ; 
xxii. 33, 1560, 269, 434; xxiii. 54, 141, 
307, 465; xxiv. 73, 146, 318; xxv. 
30, 156. 

Early ship building in Massachusetts, 
xxiii. 38; xxv. 15, 124, 362; xxvi. 
21, 271. 

The Standard of the Three County 
Troop, xxv. 138. 

Field Officers of the Massachusetts 
Continental Line of the Revolu- 
tionary Army, xxv. 187. 

Local law in Massachusetts, histori- 
cally considered, xxv. 274, 345; xxvi. 
55, 284. 

Early paper making in Massachusetts, 
xxvi. 84. 

Agreement for rearrangement of the 

assachusetts Line of the Army, 
xxviii. 16. 

Early bells of Massachusetts, xxviii. 
176, 279, 467; xxxvii. 46, 203; 
xxxix. 384. 

The slave trade in Massachusetts, 
xxxi. 76. 

John und Samuel Brown's application 
to the Massachusetts Company, 1629, 
xxxv. 252. 

Provincial seals in Massachusetts, 
xxxvii. 349, 

A New Chime (early bells of Massa- 
chusetts), xxxviii. 231. 

Early maps of Massachusetts and of 
Boston Harbor, xxxviii. 342. 

The printing of the Records of the 
Colonies of Massachusetts and Ply- 
mouth, xxxix. 284. 

Plans of towns in Massachusetts, 1794, 
xl. 105. 

Massachusetts “Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel,” xli. 94. 

Massachusetts Bay— 

Confiscated estates of the State of 
Massachusetts Bay, xii. 71. 

Correspondence relative to ‘‘ The His- 
tory of Massachusetts Bay,” xxvi. 
159, 230. 

Mandamus Councillors of Massachu- 
setts Bay, xxviii. 61. 


Medfield— 
Indian deed of Medfield, 1685, vii. 301. 
Medfield's contribution to Harvard 
College, 1678, x. 49. 
Medfield memorial, 1664, xiii. 346. 
And see Records of Boston, xiii. 216. 
Medford— 
Notes on the History of Medford, 
xi. 210. 
Soldiers’ monuments, xxi. 74. 
Taxes under Gov. Andros. Town Rate 
of Medford, xxxii. 316. 
Medway— 
Origin of Mendon and the name of 
Medway, ix. 61. 
Mendon— 
Origin of Mendon and the name of 
Medway, ix. 51. 
Bi-centennial celebration at Mendon, 
xxi. 281 
oe in n King Philip’s War, xxv 


Remarkable instances of longevity in 
Mendon, xxvi. 336. 

The first Minister of Mendon, xxix. 
181, 

Who was the first Minister of Mendon? 
xxxv, 157. 


Merrimack County— 


Notices of the Courts of Judicature and 
of the Bar of the County of Merri- 
mack, N. H, i. 64, 140. 


Middleborough— 


Sketches of the early history of the 
town of Middleborough, in the County 
of Plymouth, iii. 213, 330. 

Early Records of Middleborough, iv. 
265 


Indian deed of lands in Middleborough, 

xv. 173. 
Middlebury— 

Pioneer centennial celebration, Middle- 
bury, Vt., held July 4, 1866, xxii. 
349. 

Graduates of Middlebury College who 
married in Middlebury, Vt., xxvii. 

50. 


Middlesex— 
Ancient wills in Middlesex, iii. 181. 
Names of persons who took the oath 
of fidelity, iii. 401. 
Middlesex statistics, 1680, v. 171. 
A list of freemen, from Middlesex 
County Court Records, vii. 28. 
Abstracts of the earliest wills from the 
Records and Files at East Cambridge, 
in the County of Middlesex, xvi. 
72; xvii. 155; xix. 42; xxx. 457. 
Judges of Probate, County of Middle- 
sex, 1692-1871, xxv. 123; xxix. 61. 
Middletown— 
The old graveyard in Middletown, Ct., 
ii. 7 
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Middletown (continued) — 

Epitaphs copied from the old burying 

—_ on the bank of the river, 
iddletown, Ct., xi. 80. 

Record of the births, marriages and 
deaths of the first proprietors of lands 
in Middletown, Ct., xiv. 63, 133. 

Epitaphs in the old ing place, es- 
tablished in Middletown, Ct., A.D. 
1650, xv. 161. 

Milford— 

Original members of the First Church 

in Milford, Ct., viii. 176. 
Milton— 

Burial inscriptions, Milton, vii. 89. 

Milton mills, xi. 258. 

Bi-centennial anniversary of the incor- 
poration of Milton, xvi. 302. 

Milton Church Records, 1678-1754, 
xxii. 269, 440; xxiii. 13, 264, 445; 
xxiv. 43. 

Rev. Peter Thatcher's record of mar- 
riages at Milton, xxxvi. 19, 303; 
xxxviii. 26. 

Morris County— 

Early settlers in Morris County, N. J., 

vii. 267. 


Nantucket— 

A Record of births, deaths and mar- 
riages on Nantucket, beginning in 
1662, vii. 181, 261, 323. 

Deed from the proprietors to Peter 
Folger of half a share of land on 
Nantucket, xii. 132. 

Extracts from Nantucket Records, xiii. 
311. 

Nantucket in the Revolution, xxviii. 
272, 486; xxix. 48, 141. 

Narraganset— 
Grantees of Narraganset Townships, 
xvi. 143, 216. 
Newark— 
One hundred years ago, xii. 27. 
Newbury— 

The burial place at «Old Town,” New- 
bury, i. 371. 

Materials for the sym of Newbury, 
vii. 349; viii. 

Troubles in eateain viii. 274. 

Burying ground in Newbury, xii. 73. 

Block-houses in Newbury, 1704, xix. 
312. 

The Second Foot Company of Newbury, 
xxx. 434, 

Taxes under Gov. Andros. Town Rate 
of Newbury, 1688, xxxii. 156. 

Number of births in Newbury, 1639 toe 
1716, xxxiv. 389. 

Celebration at Newbury, xxxix. 389. 

Newbury and the Bartlett Family, xl. 
192. 

Newburyport— 
Toppan Lane, Newburyport, xxvi, 434, 
Newburyport item, xxxvi. 320. 


New England—i, 288; xx. 333. 


Decease of the Fathers of New Eng- 
land, i. 74, 286. 

Sketches of alumni at the different 
colleges in New England, i. 77, 182, 


278. 

The Fathers of New England, i. 91. 

A list of names found among the first 
settlers of New England, 1. 137. 

Time of the arrival in New England of 
the following ministers, i. 289. 

Receipts of Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in New England, ii. 215. 

Researches for New England pedigrees, 
ii. 399. 

Notices concerning the early “free- 
men” in New England, iii. 41. 

MSS. relating to New England in the 
State Paper Office, London, v. 164. 

Customs of New England, vi. 23. 

Abstracts of wills of the early settlers 
of New England, vii. 29. 

Chronology of New England, vii. 205, 
341; viii. 18. 

A Narrative of New England’s Deliver- 
ances, vii. 209 

Orders in Council from 1630 to 1641, 
viii. 135. 

New England and New Jersey, xi. 161. 

Iron works in New England, xi. 289. 

Notes on the Indian wars in New Eng- 
land, xii. 1, 161; xv. 33, 149, 257. 

Gookin’s History of New England, 
xiii. 347. 

The founders of New England, xiv. 297. 

Earthquake in New England, xvi. 171. 

Washington’s visit to New England, 
1789, xvi. 381. 

New England Merchants’ Memorial to 
the London Board of Trade, xx. 29. 

The reported embarkation of Cromwell 
and his friends for New England, xx. 
113. 

Births, marriages and deaths in 1776, 
xxiii, 59. 

More passengers to New England, 1679, 
xxviii. 375. 

Passengers to New England in the ship 
Nathaniel of Dartmouth, xxviii. 378. 

Passengers to New England in 1670, 
xxviii. 447. 

Early paper mills of New England, 
xxix. 168. 

Bill contracted in 1686 by President 
Dudley’s government of New Eng- 
land, xxx. 239. 

Marriages of New England people in 
Philadelphia, xxxii. 420. 

The Society for promo and propa- 
gating the gospel in New England, 
xxxvi, 62, 167, 371; xxxix. 29, 179. 

English ballads ‘about New England, 
xxxvi. 359, 

New England Gleanings, xxxviii. 79; 
xxxix, 26, 183; xl. 62, 269; xli. 80, 
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New England (continued) — 

Booke i in the English Plantation Office 
treating of New England, xxxviii. 
261. 

Historical notes and letters relating to 
early New England, xxxviii. 378. 
Maverick’s description of New Eng- 

land, xxxix. 33. 

Relation concerning the estate of New 
England, about 1634, xl. 66, 106. 

Early New England and New York 
heraldic book plates, xl. 295. 

An early flag of New England, xli. 93. 

New Hampshire— 

First settlers of New Hampshire, ii. 37. 

Early Records of New Hampshire 
families, vii. 115; xxxiv. 186. 

Petition of New Hampshire settlers, 
viii. 233. 

New Hampshire notes and queries, xi. 
68 


A letter to the agent for New Hamp- 
shire in England, respecting the deed 
of certain Indians to Mr. John 
Wheelwright and others, xvi. 348. 

Anti-Catholic declaration of the New 
Hampshire General Assembly, xvii. 
315. 

The Province of New Hampshire, xxii. 
64. 

Seizure of arms and powder at Fort 
William and Mary. The finale of 
the Provincial. government in New 
Hampshire, xxiii. 274. 

The New Hampshire Gazette, xxvi. 132. 

Portraits of New Hampshire Gover- 
nors, Judges, Senators, Public Men 
and others, xxviii. 442; xxxiv. 181; 
xxxvii. 250. 

The names “Maine” and “ New Hamp- 
shire,” xxix, 243. 

Services of New Hampshire during the 
heroic age of the Republic, xxx1. 34, 

New Hampshire manuscripts, xxxi. 162, 

Census of New Hampshire, 1775, xxxv. 
87. 

Discovery of important documents re- 
lating to the history of New — 
shire, xli. 306. 

New Haven— 

The names of the Proprietors of New 
Haven, Ct., in the year 1685, i. 157. 
List of baptisms in the church in New 

Haven, Ct., ix. 357. 
Old bells. “The first bell in New 
Haven Colony, Ct.” xxxviii. 227. 
Newington— 
Church Records of Newington, N. H., 
xxii. 23, 156, 297, 447; xxiii. 433; 
xxv. 284, 
New Jersey— 
New England and New Jersey, xi. 161. 
The West New Jersey Society, xx. 226. 


New London— 

Ancient burial ground at New London, 

Ct., xi. 21. 
New Netherland. 

Sketch of events incident to the settle- 
ment of the Province of New Nether- 
land, xxxvi. 233. 

New Plymouth, see Plymouth. 


ewport— 

Tombs and headstones in the graveyard 
at Newport, R. L,, viii. 214. 

Early marriages in Newport, R. I., from 
Friends’ Record, xviii. 240, 

Newton— 

Celebrations, August 14, 1868, xxiii 

363. 


Town Rates of Newton and Billerica, 

xxxi. 302. 
Newtown— 

Taxes under Gov. Andros. Town 
Rate of Jamestown (Newtown), Me. he 
xxxii. 312, 

New York— 

Recovered Records of New York City, 
xvii. 88. 

Early New England and New York 
heraldic book plates, xl. 295. 

Noddle’s Island— 

Petition of Mary, the wife of Francis 
Hooke and daughter of Samuel 
Maverick, about Noddle’s Island, 
viii. 334. 

Notice forbidding trespassers, xiv. 47, 

Norfolk County— 

Oaths of freemen, allegiance, &c., in old 
Norfolk County, vi. 201. 

Early settlers of Essex and Old Nor- 
folk, vi. 205, 243, 339; vii. 83, 357; 
viii. 49, 163. 

Northampton— 

Register of the deaths in Northampton, 

iii. 175, 398. 
Northborough— 

Semi-centennial celebration of the or- 
dination of Joseph Allen in North- 
borough, xxi. 72. 

Centennial celebration, xxi. 281. 

North Carolina— 

“The War of the Regulators” in North 
Carolina, 1768-71, xxv. 81. 

North Chelsea. See Chelsea, North. 
North Dennis. See Dennis, North. 
North Mansfield. See Mansfield, North. 
Norwich— 

Foreign missionaries from Norwich, 
Ct., i. 46. 

First settlement of Norwich, Ct., i. 314. 

Inscriptions from the burying ground 
in Norwich, Ct., ii. 404. 

The charter of Norwich, Vt., with brief 
historical notes, xxiii. 67. 

Facts gathered from the Town Records 
of Norwich, Ct., xl. 208. 
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Ohio— 

Ohio University Lands, xv. 294. 

Col. John May, of Boston, and his 
journeys to the Ohio country in 1788 
and 1789, xxvii. 14; xxx. 43. 

Manasseh Cutler, the man who pur- 
chased Ohio, xxvii. 161, 

Orleans— 

Inscriptions upon gravestones in the 

old cemetery at Orleans, xxi. 212, 
Ossipee— 

The Ossipee, Me., Townships. Deposi- 

tion of Anna Dyer, xxxv. 366, 
Oyster River Parish— 

Church Records of Rev. Hugh Adams, 
principally at Oyster River Parish 
(now Durham, N. H.), xxiii. 178, 
297; xxiv. 27; xxx. 59; xxxii. 133, 
xxxiii. 80, 345. 


Parker’s Island— 

Plan of Eranohegan, Parker’s Island, 

xxviii. 119, 
Peekskill— 
Old burying-ground at Peekskill, N. Y., 
v . 
Pemaquid— 
Land titles at Pemaquid, Me., xxv. 140. 
Pembroke— 

Marriages solemnized in Pembroke, by 
the Rev. Thomas Smith, 1755-1787, 
xxxi. 68, 

Penacook— 

Penacook, N, H., in 1741, xxvi. 438. 
Pennsylvania— 

Emigrants to Pennsylvania, xi. 164. 
Penobscot— 

Depositions about Penobscot, Me, &c., 
Viii. 287. 

Petaquomscot— 

Letter relative to Petaquomscot pur- 

chase in Rhode Island, xiv. 99. 
Peterborough— 

Petition of Peterborough, N. H., for 

defence in 1750, vi. 367. 
Phelps— 

Phelps, New York. Its genealogies, 

xxxvii. 200. 
Philadelphia— 

Appeal for assistance in building a 
Presbyterian meeting-house in Phila- 
delphia, xxi. 23. 

Proceedings at centennial commemo- 
rations, 1874-5, in Philadelphia, 
Saturday, September 5, 1874, xxix, 
443. 


Piscataqua— 
Extracts from the Boston News Letter 
(Piscataqua, Me.), xii. 188. 
Plainfield— 
Early settlers of Plainfield, Ct,, xv. 53. 
Plymouth— 
istory of the Pilgrim Society, with a 
brief account of the early settlement 
of Plymouth Colony, i. 114. 
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Plymouth (continued) — 

Abstract of the first wills in the pro- 
bate office, Plymouth, iv. 33, 173, 
281, 319; v. 259, 336, 386; vi. 93, 
185; vii. 177, 235, 

Plymouth Colony rates, iv. 252. 

Earliest inscriptions from Plymouth 
burying hill, iv. 254. 

List of those able to bear arms in the 
Colony of New Plymouth in 1643, 
iv. 266. 

Extract from the records of the Pilgrim 
Society, Plymouth, iv. 350. 

First celebration of the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, by the Old 
Colony Club, iv. 367. 

Plymouth Colony Records, ix, 313, 

Organization of the Church in Ply- 
mouth, N. H., xxviii. 88. 

Point Sherley, or Point Shirley— 

Origin of the name of Point Shirley, 
xiii. 111. 

Order respecting the militia; inhabi- 
tants of Point Shirley, xx. 233. 

Popham— 
The Popham celebration, xvii. 87. 
Portland— 

Inscriptions copied from tombstones in 
the old burying-ground at Portland, 
Me., viii. 76. 

Records of Falmouth (now Portland), 
Me.,, xiv. 143, 223; xvi. 317; xvii. 
30, 150. 

The burning of Falmouth (now Port- 
land), Me., by a British squadron, 
in 1776, xxvii. 256, 

And see under Falmouth, 

Port Royal— 

Earthquake at Port Royal, Jamaica, 

1692, xix, 122. 
Portsmouth— 

Early settlers at Portsmouth, N. H., 

ix. 179. 


Inscriptions in Portsmouth, N. H., 
burying-ground, x. 51. 

Ancient record of deaths at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., xv. 172. 

Vessels of war built at Portsmouth, 
N. H., 1690-1868; xxii. 393. 

A Record of births, marriages and deaths 
in Portsmouth, N. H., from 1706 to 
1742, xxiii. 269, 392; xxiv. 18, 357; 
xxv. 117; xxvi. 376; xxvii. 8. 

Queen’s Chapel, now St. Jahn’s Church, 
Portsmouth, N. H., xxv. 245. 

Early papers at Portsmouth, N. H., 
xxxviii. 58. 

Poultney— 

Centennial celebration at Poultney, Vt., 

xvi. 97. 
Pownall, Fort— 

Fort Pownall, Me., and Brigadier Waldo, 
xiii, 167. 

Building and occupancy of Fort Pow- 
nall, now in Maine, xiv. 4. 
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Prince George’s County— 
Extracts from Prince George’s County 
Records, Md., xli. 313. 
Provincetown— 
Births, marriages and deaths of 
Provincetown, viii. 217. 
Pudding Point, or Pulling Point— 
Order respecting the militia. Inhabi- 
tants of Pudding (Pulling) Point, 
xx. 234. 
Put-in Bay Island— 
Speech of Dr. Usher Parsons at Put-in 
Bay Island, Ohio, September 10, 1858, 
xiii. 171. 


Quebec— 
Commemoration of the capture of 
Quebec, xiv. 91. 
Quincy— 
Inscriptions, ix. 151. 
Inscriptions from the burying-ground 
in Braintree (now Quincy), xi. 297 ; 
xii. 39. 
A Church of the First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society in Quincy, built 
in 1732, xviii. 117. 
And see Braintree. 


Reading— 
List of early settlers of Reading and 
South Reading, from 1640 to 1700, 
ii. 46. 
Eaton’s History of Reading, cor- 
rections, xxix. 252. 
Reading, South— 
List of early settlers of Reading and 
South Reading, from 1640 to 1700, 
ii. 46. 
Inscriptions from the most ancient 
burial ground in South Reading, 
vii. 265. 


Baptisms, from Rehoboth Church Rec- 
ords, xv. 67. 

Historical papers. Rehoboth, Attle- 
borough, xxii. 444. 

Rhode Island— 

Pirst settlers of Rhode Island, i. 291. 

Rhode Island troubles, 1656-7; viii. 
293. 

Mode of proceeding in the settlement 
of estates in the early period of 
Rhode Island’s history, xii. 303. 

First settler of Rhode Island, xv. 315. 

Richmond— 

St. John’s Church, Richmond, Va., 
xxiii. 349. 

Seals of the city of Richmond, Va., 
xxvii. 66, 

Rochester— 

Biographical notices of physicians in 
Rochester, N. H., i, 276. 

First settlers of Rochester, and their 
families, v. 85. 


Rochester (continued) — 

Taxes under Gov. Andros, Assess- 
ments of ye estates of ye towne of 
Rochester in ye King’s province, 
Sep’r 6th, 1687 (R. I), xxxv. 124. 

Towns in the King’s province (Roches- 
ter), formerly Kingston, R. L., xxxv. 
182. 


Rockaway— 

Burning of Rockaway, Long Island, by 

the enemy, 1741, xix. 222. 
Rockingham County— 

Complete list of Congregational minis- 
ters in the Eastern part of Rocking- 
ham County, N. H., i. 40, 160, 244, 
322, 

Rowley— 

Ancient tax list of the town of Row- 
ley, xv. 253. 
eed of confirmation of lands in Row- 
ley, 1650, xix. 107. 

Freeholders of Rowley, 1677, xxvii. 48. 

Roxbury— 

List of ancient names in Boston and 
vicinity, i. 193. 

Early Records of Roxbury, ii. 52. 

Inscriptions from the old burial ground, 
Roxbury, xiv. 49. 

The Eliot Tomb at Roxbury, xiv. 219. 

The spring in Roxbury Street, xviii. 65. 

Purchase of Fort Washington in Rox- 
bury, xxiii. 147. 

The Grey Hound Tavern in Roxbury, 
xxviii. 152, 

Rev. John Eliot’s Records of the First 
Church in Roxbury, xxxiii. 62, 236, 
295, 413. 

Rev. Samuel Danforth’s Records of the 
First Church in Roxbury, xxxiv. 84, 
162, 297, 349. 

The Rev. John Eliot’s Record of church 
members, xxxv. 21, 241. 

Diary of Paul Dudley, of Roxbury, 
4740, xxxv. 28. 

Fac-similes of Roxbury signatures, 
xxxv. 123. 

And see Records of Boston, y. 334; vi. 
183, 377; xi. 330. 

Roxbury, West— 

Inscriptions from the burial ground in 
West Roxbury, vii. 321. 

West Roxbury inscriptions, Central 
burial ground, “ Peters’ Hill,” viii. 
243, 

Inscriptions from the Jamaica Plain 
burial ground in West Roxbury, x. 
20. 

Rumney-Marsh— 

Thomas Cheever’s scholars, Rumney- 
Marsh, now Chelsea, 1709-10; xviii. 
109. 


Record of baptisms, 1715-1747, set 
down in the first volume of the Rec- 
ords of the Church at “Rumney- 
Marsh,” No. Chelsea, xx. 328. 
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Rutland—xxxiii. 244. 
Rutland County— 
Rutland County, Vt., insurrection, 1786, 
xxvi. 126. 


Sable Island, xxvii. 52. 
Discovery on Sable Island, N. 8.; 
Major Elliott; xxvii. 419. 
Saco— 
Burying ground in Saco, Me., ii. 392. 
St. Albans— 
Centennial celebration at St. Albans, 
Vt., xvii. 277. 
St. Johnh— 
Burying ground, St. John, N. B., v. 84. 
Monumental inscriptions at St. John, 
N. B., in the old cemetery at the 
head of King’s Street, xix. 26. 
St. Johnsbury— 
Celebrations, August 20, 1868, at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., xxiii. 353. 
Salem— 
Original covenant of the First Church 
in Salem, i. 224. 
Inscriptions from the burying grounds 
in Salem, iii. 128, 276. 
First born English female of Salem, iv. 
289. 


Graduates of Harvard originating from 
Salem, v. 47, 153. 

Materials for the history of Salem, vii. 
92, 161. 

First centennial celebration at Salem, 
ix. 268. 

Petition of the Salem Troop for com- 
missioned officers, in 1678, x. 66. 

The first child born in Salem, x. 170. 

Salem Village difficulties, x. 363. 

Inscriptions from Salem, Ct., xii. 54. 

Salem Village, Jan. 23, 1712-13; xii. 
138. 

From the Probate Records, Salem, xii. 
342. 

Extracts from Probate Records, Salem, 
xii. 370. 

Extracts from Capt. Francis Goelet’s 
Journal, relative to Boston, Salem 
and Marblehead, &c., 1746-1750; 
xxiv. 50. 

Salem Loyalists. Unpublished letters, 
xxvi. 243; Mrs. Mehitable Higgin- 
son, xxvi. 431. 

Witchcraft papers, 1692 (relating to 
Salem witchcraft), xxvii. 55. 

Passengers arrived in Salem, August 8, 
1795, xxviii. 391. 

The centennial anniversary of the 
Provincial Legislature in Salem, Oct. 
5, 1774, xxix. 341. 

Proceedings at centennial commemo- 
rations in Salem, Monday, Oct. 6, 
1874, xxix. 444, 

Rev. Samuel Paris’s record of deaths at 
Salem Village during his ministry, 
xxxvi. 187. 
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Salisbury— 


Original settlers of Salisbury, iii. 55. 

Notes on the iron mines in Salisbury, 
Ct., vii. 220. 

Early settlers of Salisbury, arranged 
into families, vii. 311; viii. 79, 157, 
223. 

Inscriptions at Salisbury, xiv. 369. 

Salisbury men enlisted for the expe- 
dition against Crown Point, xxii. 336. 

Major Robert Pike’s land in Salisbury, 
xxxv. 232. 

Salisbury celebrations, xxxix. 389. 

Sandwich— 

Records of marriages, baptisms and 
deaths, copied from the diary of the 
Rev. Benjamin Fessenden, who was 
ordained at Sandwich, Sept. 12, 1722, 
xii. 311. 

Names and numbers of y® heads of 
families in y® town of Sandwich, 
xiii. 30. 

Sandy Hook— 

Cabo de Arenas ; or, the place of Sandy 

Hook in the old cartology, xxxix. 147. 
Saybrook— 

Records of Saybrook, Ct., iv. 19, 137; 

v. 247. 
Scarborough— 

A declaration of the inhabitants of 

Scarborough, Me., &c., v. 264. 
Schenectady— 

Destruction of Schenectady, N. Y., ii. 
150. 

Extracts from the Doop-Boek, or Bap- 
tismal register of the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., xviii. 148, 231, 357; xix. 
69, 315; xx. 217; xxi. 128. 

Notices of the Ministers of the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., xix. 204. 

Scituate— 

Scituate grave yard, ix. 178. 

Scituate and Barnstable Church Rec- 
ords, ix. 279; x. 37, 345. 

Marriages at Scituate prior to 1700, 
xviii, 285; xix. 219. 

Volunteers enlisted in the Continental 
Army during winter of 1775-6, from 
the town of Scituate, xx. 20. 


Seabrook— 


Inscriptions from grave-stones in Sea- 
brook, N. H., xxvii. 60. 
Seekonk— 
Seekonk inscriptions, x. 181. 


Sharon— 


Extract from the account book of John 
Gay, of Sharon, Ct., xiii. 168. 


Sherborn—xxxvii. 87. 
Shrewsbury—xiii. 297. 
Somerville— 


Centennial and other celebrations 
Somerville, anniversary, xxi. 282. 
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South Berwick. See Berwick, South. 
Southborough— 

Centennial and: other celebrations, sol- 
diers’ monument at Southborough, 
xxi. 282, 

South Carolina— 

Instructions for emigrants from Essex 
County, Mass., to South Carolina, 
1697, xxx. 64, 

Southington— 

Churches in Harwinton and Southing- 

ton, Ct., xxxi. 195. 
South Kingston. See Kingston, South. 
Southold— 
a settlers of Southold, L.I., xxi. 
5 
South Reading. See Reading, South. 
Springfield— 

Inhabitants of Springfield, v. 82. 

Indian deed of Springfield, xv. 140. 

Records of Springfield, xviii. 82, 142; 
xix. 61, 249. 

Witcheraft in Springfield, xxxv. 152. 

And see Records of Boston, ix. 170. 

Springfield, West— 

Marriages in West Springfield, 1774- 
96; xxix. 64, 146; xxx. 194; xxxi. 
281; xxxv. 228,363: xxxvi. 58, 398 ; 
xxxvii. 39, 263. 

Early settlers in West Springfield, 
xxix. 283; xxx. 50. 

Squamscot— 

Deed from Capt. Thomas Wi 
Capt. Richard Waldern and Tho 
Lake, of a portion of the Squamdéot 
Patent, N. H., xxvi. 234. 

Stamford— 

The old Washington House at Stam- 
ford, Ct., xxiii, 351. 

Old Stamford, Ct., Records, xxviii. 206. 

Sterling— 
Soldiers’ monuments, Sterling, xxii. 85. 
Stockbridge— 

Soldiers’ monuments; monument at 

Stockbridge, xxi. 75. 
Stoneham— 

Inscriptions in the old cemetery in 

Stoneham, xii. 307. 
Stonington— 
Ancient burial-ground at Stenington, 
Ct., xiii. 23, 
Stoughton— 
Dedham and Stoughton, xxxiv. 396. 
Stow— 

Taxes under Gov. Andros. The Town 

Rate of Stow, 1688, xxxii. 81. 
Stratford— 

Early settlers of Stratford, Ct., xxvii. 

62. 


Stratham— 
Deaths in Stratham, N. H., commencing 
August 20, 1741, xxx. 426; xxxii. 48. 
Sturbridge— 
Black Lead Mine at Sturbridge, x. 160. 


Sudbury— 
List of ancient names in Boston and 
vicinity, i. 193. 
= proprietors of Sudbury, xiii. 
261 


Sudbury Records, xxvii. 170, 254, 311; 
xviii. 45, 139. 

Wadsworth monument. Date of Sud- 
bury Fight, xx. 135. 

Report on the Sudbury Fight, April, 
1676, xx. 341. 

The proprietors of the Sudbury-Canada 
grant, 1741, xxx. 192. 

Sudbury documents, xxxv. 218. 

And see Records of Boston, vi. 378. 

Suffolk County— 

Abstracts of the earliest wills upon 
record in the County of Suffolk, ii. 
102, 180, 260, 383; iti. 77, 177, 265; 
iv. 51, 285; v. 289, 295, 441; vi. 89, 
152, 283, 363; vii. 29, 169, 227, 333; 
viii. 55, 128v, 275, 351; ix. 34, 135, 
223, 343; x. 83, 173, 263, 359; xi. 
35, 169, 338; xii. 48, 153, 273, 343; 
xiii, 9, 149, 331; xv. 73, 123, 247, 
321; xvi. 50, 159, 226, 329; xvii. 
343 ; xviii.153, 325; xix. 32, 163, 307 ; 
xx. ‘239; xxx. 78, 201, 432; xxxi. 
102, 175, 321; xxxii. 197, 317. 

Index to Suffolk wills, volume xxxv. 
page vii. 

Abstracts from the earliest deeds on 
record in the County of Suffolk, xix. 
62> xxxii. 181. 

Depositions from the files of Suffolk, 
xx. 142. 

Births, marriages and deaths, from the 
files of Suffolk County, xx. 144. 

Suffolk Registry of Probate, xxv. 87. 

Letters Patent of Denization:... 
in the Suffolk Registry of Deeds, 
Boston, xxxv. 248. 

Excerpta ‘from a Suffolk parish account 
book, xli. 150. 

Swampscott— 

Deed of a part of Swampscott, xxix. 

281. 
Syracuse— 

Early settlement of Syracuse, N. Y., 

xxi. 256. 


Tamworth— 
Ordination Rock, near Tamworth, N. 
H., xxii. 72. 
Taunton— 
Marriages in Taunton, xiii. 251. 
Marriages, births and deaths at Taun- 
ton, xvi. 324; xvii. 34, 232. 
Ancient Iron Works in Taunton, 
xxxviii, 265. 
The Iron Works at Taunton in Ply- 
mouth Colony, xli. 83. 
Ancient Iron Works of Taunton, xii. 
281. 
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Thomaston— 
Knox mansion, Thomaston, Me., xxxvi. 
80 


Thompson’s Island— 
Four depositions relating to Thomp- 
son’s Island, ix. 248. 
Topsfield— 
— &c., in Salem Court Files, viii. 
de 
List of members of the old church, 
Topsfield, xvi. 212. 
Taxes under Gov. Andros. Town 
Rate of Topsfield, 1687, xxxv. 34. 
Townsend— 
Petition for the protection of Township 
No. 4, Townsend, xiii, 8. 


Vermont— 

Nativity of her inhabitants, viii. 103. 

Hall’s Eastern Vermont, xv. 336. 

Origin of name, xvi. 346. 

Slavery always excluded from Vermont, 
xxix. 247, 

Virginia— 

Passengers for Virginia, ii. 111, 211, 
268, 374; iii. 184, 388; iv. 61, 189, 
261; v. 61, 348; xv. 142. 

Emigrants in vessels “bound to Vir- 
ginia,” v, 248 (duplicate). 

Early printing in Virginia, xxvi. 30. 

Its historical treasures, xxvi. 202. 

The Great Seal of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, xxvi. 328. 

State Stamp Acts, xxvi. 437. 

Gov. Spotswood’s letters relating to 
Virginia, xxviii. 257. 

The Virginia Lotteries, xxxi, 21. 

Slaveholders in Virginia, February, 
1625, xxxi. 22, 

A study of the Virginia Census of 
1624, xxxi. 147, 265, 393. 

Virginia History (List of articles pub- 
a in the Daily Despatch), xxxii. 

44, 

Colonial seals of Virginia, xxxvii. 86. 

Executives of Virginia, 1606-1884, 
XXxviii. 232. 

Deed of land in Virginia, 1667, xxxix. 
260. 

The Megat emigration to Virginia, 
xi. . 

Virginia newspapers and pos 1607- 
1886, xl. 27. — 

Slavery in Virginia, xli. 222. 


Wakefield— 
Inscriptions at Wakefield, xxxv. 86. 
Walpole— 
Extract from the earliest Church Ree- 
ord in Walpole, xx. 12. 
Family names in the assessment rolls 
from 1761 to 1778, xxxvi. 362. 
Waltham— 
Grave-yard in Waltham, v. 249. 
Revolutionary army papers, xiv. 175. 
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Ware— 
Metrical account of the town of Ware, 
ii, 407. 
Warwick— 


A memorial stone in Warwick, xix. 57. 
Early history of Warwick, xxi. 124. 
Marriages recorded in Warwick, R. L,, 
in book marriages No. 1, xxxvii. 274. 
Washington, East— 

Soldiers’ monuments, East Washing- 

ton, N. H., xxii. 87. 
‘Watertown— 

List of ancient names in Boston and 
vicinity, i, 193. 

And see Records of Boston, vi. 380; 
vii. 159, 281. 

Wells— 

Inscriptions from the old graveyard in 
Wells, Me., vii. 133. 

Indian depredations in 1704, xiii. 238. 

Early settlers of the town, xli. 97. 

Westchester County — 

History of Westchester County, N. Y., 

xxxvi. 81. 
Westerly— 

Early settlers of Westerly, R. I., xii. 
237; xiv. 23, 166; xv. 63. 

Extracts from the Presbyterian Church 
Records, xxvi. 323, 383; xxvii. 166. 

Towns in the King’s Province, R. I. 
(Haversham, formerly called Wes- 
terly), xxxv. 182. 

Westfield— 

A Record of marriages, births and 
deaths in Westfield prior to the year 
1700, vi. 265, 

Westminster— 

Centennial celebration in Westminster, 

Vt., xxii. 89. 
Weston— 

Lexington, Concord and Weston Doeu- 
ments, xii. 17. 

West Roxbury. See Roxbury, West. 
West Springfield. See Springfield, West. 
Wethersfiela— 

Records of Wethersfield, Conn., xv. 241, 
295 ; xvi. 17, 135, 263 ; xvii. 261, 366 ; 
xviii. 53, 179, 226; xix. 241,317; xx. 
13, 124, 204, 318. 

Citizens of Wethersfield, Vt., who de- 
clared for liberty and independence 
in the year 1775, xv. 336. 

Weymouth— 

List of ancient names in Boston and 
vicinity, i. 193. 

Early Records of Weymouth, iii. 71, 
166, 269; iv. 67, 171. 

Epitaphs from the older half of “Bury- 
ing Hill,” Weymouth, xxiii. 118, 292, 
423. 

Dedication of a Soldiers’ monument, 
xxiii. 226. 

And see Records of Boston, viii. 3486; 
ix. 171; xii. 349; xx, 44. 
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Wilbraham— 
Centennial celebration, xviii. 110. 
Wilton— 

Materials for the history of Lynchboro’ 
and Wilton, N. H., viii. 94. 

The fall of the Wilton (N. H.), meeting 
house, xxii, 234, 

Winchendon— 

Petition of Ipswich Canada (now Win- 

chendan), vi. 368. 
Winchester— 

Partial copy of Records of the town 
of Winchester, N. H., xxxvii. 296, 
396; xxxviii. 31, 225, 286, 405; 
xxxix. 30, 145, 231, 346; xl. 56. 

Windham— 

Items from the Records of Windham, 

Conn., xiii. 222. 
Windsor— 

Record of marriages and births in the 
town of Windsor, Conn., v. 63, 225, 
359, 457. 

List of freemen of Windsor, Conn., v. 
247. 

Winnipisseogee Lake— 

Win-ni-pe-soc-ee (orthography), xxvi. 
334. 


Wiscasset— 

Materials for the history of Wiscasset, 

Me., xxviii. 410. 
Woburn— 

List of ancient names in Boston and 
vicinity, i. 193. 

Woburn burying-ground, ii. 270, 387; 
iii. 46, 148, 262, 358. 

Diaries of Samuel Thompson, Esq., 
Woburn, xxxiv. 397. 

Woburn Second Parish (now Burling- 
ton), 1774-1775, xxxvi. 79. 

And see Records of Boston, vii. 284. 

Woodbridge— 

Extracts from the records at Wood- 
bridge, N. J., xix. 28. 

Births, marriages and deaths in Wood- 
bridge, Middlesex County, N. J., 
xxii. 343. 

Woodbury— 
Ancient deeds in Woodbury, Ct., iii. 69. 
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Woodstock— 

Origin of Woodstock, Conn., and names 

of first planters, xviii. 227. 
Worcester— 

Portraits and busts in possession of the 
American Antiquarian Society. and 
of other associations in Worcester, 
xxx, 22. 

Wrentham— 

Early Records of Wrentham, iii. 31; 

iv. 83. 
of the early planters of 
Wrentham, vii. 183. 

Historical papers. Protest by Select- 
men of Wrentham against a proposed 
division of that town, xxii. 446. 

Wyoming— 

Mrs. Skinner and the massacre at 
Wyoming, xiv. 265. 

Jeremiah Spencer, the last survivor of 
the massacre at Wyoming, Pa., xviii. 
204. 

The last survivor of the massacre at 
Wyoming, xix. 26. 


Yarmouth— 
Yarmouth Letters, xvii. 14. 
York— 

Inscriptions from the old grave yard of 
the First Parish in York, Me., v. 67. 

Inscriptions, ix. 342. 

Annual sermon before the General 
Assembly in York, Me., xxviii. 86. 

The garrison houses of York, Me., 
xxviii. 268. 

Destruction of the town, xxix. 108. 

Warrant for a meeting of the town to 
act on colonial independence, xxx. 
390. 

York County— 

Miscellaneous extracts from old Rec- 
ords, “ mostly from the York County 
(Me.) records,” xv. 175, 269. 

Marrieges in the County, 1686-99, 
xxviii. 117. 

Items of kinship, from York County 
Deeds, xxxv. 382. 








Tar Srupy or New Encianp History.—When I reflect on the influence of New 
England principles and New England examples in the cause of freedom, civilization 
eel kanaselin, and in whatever tends to the comfort, happiness and advancement 
of the human race, I am deeply impressed with « sense of the obligation which rests 
on us to preserve and transmit their history unimpaired, which so clearly redounds 
to their honor and the welfare of mankind. No branch of human research can have 
@ more salutary influence on the mind than the study of New England history ; and, 
next to the training of the spirit for the life eternal, 1 know of no more noble em- 
ployment than that of treasuring up and perpetuating the deeds, principles and vir- 
tues of a noble ancestry. 

Hon. Marspatt P. Wiper. 
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MEMORANDA OF ALL THE INSCRIPTIONS IN THE OLD 
BURYING GROUND AT COLCHESTER, CONN. 


WITH SOME NOTES FROM THE TOWN RECORDS. 


By Frank E. Ranpatt, Esq., of New York City. 
[Continued from page 267.] 


236. Alonzo P.s. of Pomeroy and Emeline B. Hall d.8 Mch. 1841 ». 
11 mos. 

237. Levi son of Levi and Lucy Harvey d. 22 Oct. 1818 in 14th yr. 

238. Harriet A. wife of Israel E. Harvey d. 7 May 1845 w. 27. 

239. Charles son of Israel E. and Harriet A. Harvey d. 7 Nov. 1845 x. 
7 m. 18 d. 

240. Mary, dau. of Waitstill Hastings of Hatfield and Abigail y* wife of 
Rev. Ephraim Little of Colchester d. 15 Oct. 1766 in 23rd. yr. 

241. Eleanor Hewett d. 18 Sep. 1846 x. 77. 

242. Mr. John Hitchcock d. 23 May 1754 in 72d. yr. 

243. Jerusha A. d. of Leander and Phebe A. Holdrich d. 29 Nov. 1842 
ze. 21 mos. 

244. Capt. John Hopson d. 6 Aug. 1751 in 44th. yr. 

245. Mary, wife of John Hopson, d. 30 July 1797 w#. 59. 


Capt. John Hopson (No. 244) was son of John and Sarah (irom) Reve, 
and was b. at Colchester 12 Nov. 1707 ; m. 28 May, 1730, Lydia, dau. of Nathaniel 
and Margaret Kellogg, b. 29 May, 1710. 
. John, b. 5 Nov. 1731, d. 14 July, 1732. 
. John, b. 29 Jan. 1734. (See 245.) 
. Betty, b. 16 Feb. 1735. 
. Sarah, b. 29 Jan. 1737. 
. Lydia, b. 20 Aug. 1739, d. 6 July, 1740. 
. Lydia, b. 24 Oct. 1741, d. 6 Oct. 1761. 
. Mary, b. 16 Apr. 1745. 
. Hannah, b. 29 Sep. 1747. 
. Prudence, b. 16 Dec. 1750, 
His will, dated 19 July, 1751, proved same year, mentions only wife Lydia and 
son John, but states that there are several daughters. His estate was divided 2 
July, 1757, between his wife Lydia, his son John, and his daughters Elizabeth wife 
of Elisha Johnson, Sarah wife of Asa Clark, Lydia Hopson, Mary Hopson, Hannah 
Hopson and Prudence Hopson. His widow Lydia m. Henry Bliss of Lebanon, and 
died 31 Mch. 1761. John Hopson, father of No. 244, was from Rhode Island. 
246. Mary, widow of Lemuel Hough, and relict of Henry Finch, d. 20 
Jan. 1840 x. 73. 

247. Thomas Baldwin, s. of Joseph and Lavinia Hough, d. 16 Sep. 1842 
ze. 10. 

248. Alice Hubbard d. 15 Sep. 1824 x. 77. 

249. Jared E. Hurlbut d. 22 Sep. 1835 ». 25. 

250. Henry, son of Jehiel and Abigail Ingraham, d. 16 Dec. 1835 x. 3 


CSCWOIMAOKOS woe 


yrs. 
251. Emily Betsey d. of Jehiel and Abigail Ingraham d. 25 Sep. 1854 
we. 4 yrs. 
252. Joseph Ishath Esq., d. 1 Nov. 1810 #. 75. 
253. Mrs. Sarah, wife of Joseph Isham jr., d. 9 Feb. 1778, in 28th. yr. 
254, Mrs. Esther, relict of the late Joseph Isham, d. 21 Jan. 1834 w. 78. 
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255. Isham Monument. 


(Front.) 


Joseph Isham d. 30 Aug. 1846 x. 84. 
Lois his wife d. 25 Feb. 1840 w. 71. 





David d. 13 Apr. 1776 ex. 2. 
Edward d. 19 Sep. 1828 2. 29. 
Lois d. 7 Sep. 1848 x. 42. 


Children of Joseph and Lois Isham. 


(Rear.) 


Dan d. in Painsville, Ohio, 6 Oct. 1816 a. 25. 
Mary is We in Brooklyn, N. Y. 27 Nov. 1831 @. 31. 
Henry d. in N. Orleans 30 July 1838 2. 35. 


Children of Joseph and Lois Isham. 





‘ i h . 7) b. 25 June 1776, d. 29 Sep. 1845. His wife Laura b. 20 Jan. 1786, 
. 7 June 1847, 
Asa Worthington, son of —_ and Laura Isham, d. 11 Oct. 1824 @. 9. 
Catharine dau. of Ralph and Laura Isham, d. 31 Dec. 1830 in 12th yr. 
256. Catharine Worthington d. 4 Mch. 1858 ew. 18 y. 4 m. 
Ralph d. 16 May 1874 ew. 30 y. 10 m. 
Children of Ralph Henry and Ann Heyward Isham. 
257s C. P. Isham 1838. 
258. Elijah Johnson d. 28 Aug. 1755 in 38th yr. 
259. Joseph Johnson d. 17 Nov. 1808 in 58th. yr. [29th. yr. 
260. Miss Lois d. of Joseph and Jerusha Johnson d. 23 Apr. 1815 in 
261. Christopher Johnson d. 8 Nov. 1842 e. 63. 
262. Rhoda Johnson d. 30 July 1861 e. 53. 
263. William Johnson d. 7 Oct. 1850 x. 38. 
264. Mehitable dau. of David Johnson of Wendh™ (Windham?) d. 27 
Aug..... - (buried). 


John Johnson had these children recorded at Colchester : 
1, John, b. 16 Jan. 1712-3, m. Anstis dau. of Israel Newton. (See No. 357.) 
2. David, b. 10 Feb. 1715-6. 
3. Elijah, b. 20 Sep. 1718. (No. 258.) 
4. Elizabeth, b. 17 Feb. 1720-1. 
5. Elisha, b. 16 July, 1724, m. Elizabeth Hopson. (See No. 244.) 
Administration on the estate of John Johnson granted 7 Oct. 1755, to his son 
John, also to Sarah Johnson on estate of Elijah Johnson. (No. 258.) 


265. Daniel Jones d. 18 June 1740 in 48th. yr. “As you are so was 
we, as we are you must be.” 

266. Mary d. of Mr. Daniel and Mrs. Mary Jones d. 13 June 1729 in 
6th. yr. 

267. Mrs. Hannah, wife of Mr. Bethuel Jones, d. 6 Feb. 1801 #. 31. 

268. Abner Gates, son of Mr. Bethuel and Mrs. Lydia Jones, d. 2 Mch. 
1806 in 2d. yr. 

Daniel Jones (No. 265), m. 13 Oct. 1720, Mary Worthington (probably dau. of 
William), and had recorded at Colchester : 


1. Mary, b. 16 May, 1724. 
2. Amasai, b. 2 Oct. 1726. 
3. Mary, b. 13 June, 1729. 
4. Abigail, b. 1 May, 1732. 
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14 Mch. 1748, Capt. Benjamin Lathrop and Mary his wife, late widow of Daniel 
Jones of Colchester, applied for her thirds in his estate, and Benjamin Lathrop was 
— guardian to Mary and Abigail Jones, minor children of Daniel Jones 

lec’d. 


269. Daniel Judd d. 25 Oct. 1807 a 83. 

270. Lydia, wife of Daniel Judd, d. 26 Feb. 1774 in 48th. yr. 

271. Hannah Judd, wife of Daniel Judd, d. 21 Nov. 1822... . (buried). 

272. Mrs. Abigail Judd d. of Daniel and Lydia Judd d. 18 Mch. 1791 in 
26th. yr. 

273. Mr. Patriarch, son of Daniel and Lydia Judd, d. 8 Oct. 1771 in 
15th yr. 

274. Ephraim Judd d. 23 Mch. 1786 in 27th. yr. 

275. Capt. Solomon Judd d. 11 Aug. 1824 ex. 57. 

276. Russell, son of Samuel and Phebe Judd, d. 23 Apr. 1783 in 3rd. yr. 

[To be continued.] 





THE TRADITION OF MICAH ROOD. 
By P. H. Woopwarp, Esq., of Hartford, Ct. 


ie a deep valley in the town of Franklin, Conn., about eighty 
rods from the New-London and Northern Railway Station, 
stands a time-scarred apple tree, the lineal representative of a 
variety that from the early settlement of the region by the whites, 
has been perpetuated by successive sproutings over the original roots, 
and that for one hundred and seventy years has kept alive in the 
vicinity a tradition of crime and retribution. For nearly a century 
and three fourths every apple grown upon that spot has contained a 
small red globule resembling a drop of blood. Within the memory 
of the living the fruit ranked as par excellence the local favorite, on 
account of luscious juiciness, and rich spicy flavor. Latterly its 
reputation has declined, partly from neglect and natural deterioration, 
and partly from the introduction of improved varieties. 

It is claimed as a result established by numerous experiments 
that while seedlings grafted from the primitive stock preserve the 
other qualities of the fruit, in all such the blood spot refuses to 
materialize. This elusive peculiarity can only be fixed and diffused 
by transplanting shoots from the root. From its birth place in 
Norwich-West-Farms—now Franklin—the “Mike,” or “Rood” 
apple, for it is known by both names, spread over the adjacent 
country, and for a long period in Eastern Connecticut no orchard 
was thought complete without it. 

In 1699, Micah Rood, youngest son of Thomas Rood, migrating 
from east of the Shetucket River, settled in Norwich-West-Farms 
upon the lands where he subsequently lived and died. West of his 
house not far away the Susquetonscut danced through a wild, dark, 
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rocky ravine—a retreat still unshorn of its weird, primeval beauty. 
On the east rose a steep hill destined in due time to be crowned by 
the Puritan church. Then as now the whippoorwills loved the 
deep seclusion of the well wooded, well watered valley, and with their 
melancholy notes broke the solemn stillness of summer nights. In- 
dians were numerous though peaceful. On the western slope of 
the hill toward the setting sun the colonist built his house. He 
was young and strong. The acres around were fertile. The situa- 
tion seemed to hold for him the promise of a long, reputable and 
tranquil life. 

In blessed monotony the seasons came and went, bringing mod- 
erate gains to the farmer. Suddenly, however, as the tradition 
goes, a great change clouded the spirits and altered the habits of 
Micah Rood. He lost interest in work and worship. Cattle 
were neglected and neighbors shunned. With swift decline, as au- 
tumn deepened into winter, he grew idle, restless and intemperate. 
Some attributed the change to witchcraft. Others discerned in these 
wayward actions premonitory”signs of madness. In a sparsely 
settled community, occupied as such are, outside of the routine of daily 
duties, with matters personal rather than general, the good people 
discussed the subject with curious but kindly interest. 

Winter wore away, the melting snows poured their roaring floods 
through the chasm near by, the birds returned, and the orchard of 
Micah Rood blossomed again. On one tree, however, it was noticed 
that the flowers had turned from white to red. In an age inclined to 
superstition and credent of marvels, the phenomenon attracted the 
attention of passers, assuming more ominous significance when. after- 
wards recalled. To this tree, too, Micah seemed to be drawn by a 
cruel but resistless fascination. After the nerveless labors of the 
morning, which left his corn overrun with weeds, he sought beneath 
its shade relief from the heats of midday. Evening found him in 
the same retreat, alone with the katydids and whippoorwills. 
Toward the close of August the red blossoms had developed into 
fruit. When the large, yellow apples fell from the branches, though 
as fair, juicy and toothsome as of old, each one was found to 
contain the well defined globule to be known thereafter as the 
“drop of blood.” 

If the conduct of Micah, his lapse from industry, thrift and con- 
tentment, into idleness and solitude, had been discussed around 
many scattered fire-sides, the still more unaccountable behavior of 
the apple-tree deepened the mystery. To a large degree the history 
of the different colonists was known to each other. What was there, 
they asked, in the monotonous, common place record of this one to 
provoke the doom, already sounded in multiform warnings? His 
father, Thomas, had lived decorously and died in the faith. No 
ancestral curse visited upon the son vicarious punishment for the sins 
of the sire. Yet not only did the current judgment of the time 
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pronounce thé poor man accursed, but easily passed on to assert 
that the blight extended to the acres he tilled. Around the victim 
consumed by the fires of some hidden sin an occult power was throw- 
ing out signals of knowledge if not of wrath. 
One circumstance, seemingly unimportant at the time of its occur- 
rence, came into prominence a year later as offering the probable ex- 
planation of the secret. It was remembered that the previous fall a 
pedlar of foreign aspect and vending wares too luxurious and costly 
for the lean purses of an outlying settlement, had called at several 
houses in West-Farms and passed a night at Micah Rood’s. No 
one in the township had seen him afterwards: Then and there all 
trace of the stranger disappeared. Rising early the next morning 
he might have pushed on east or west, but if so his departure was 
unnoticed. Like countless other incidents this one would speedily 
have been swallowed up forever in the sea of oblivion, except that it 
marked a turning point in the fate of the host. When pursuit fairly 
started on the trail indicated by the coincidence, the public made up 
for lost time in the collection of facts. The apparent intervention 
of a supernatural power—the blood-spot in the apple—lent a ghostly 
interest to the inquiry not dissonant to the moral tone of the period. 
The unusual mien of the pedlar made it the more easy to trace 
his steps from door to door. After comparing impressions the set- 
tlers quite generally concluded that he was a French emissary, sent 
to spy out the weakness of the infant colony. Traffic could hardly 
have been his object, for his wares were too unsuited to the market. 
A secret agent of an unfriendly power, starting on an extended cir- 
cuit in the character of a trader, would, they argued, naturally take 
a stock at once attractive to win admission everywhere and stimulate 
talk, and also unsalable that the pack might travel a long way with- 
out need of replenishment. Having progressed thus far in the in- 
vestigation, by a bold leap the public jumped to the conclusion that 
Micah, overpowered either by avarice, or perhaps by a freak of pat- 
riotic frenzy, had stabbed the pedlar in the orchard, and that the 
blood, absorbed by the roots of the overhanging tree, became reincar- 
nate in flower and fruit. Thus both in seed time and harvest that 
silent but awful witness denounced the murderer for the deed. 
We may imagine that stealthy visits were made to the orchard by 
— intent on unearthing more substantial proofs of the crime. 
arly comers, however, found no seam in the sod to indicate that it 
had been broken for a grave. Cautiously as befitted the strange 
solemnity of the situation, but with an acuteness that suffered no 
fact which might throw light upon the case to escape attention, was 
the search pursued. Yet the inquest failed to disclose a trace of 
the missing man. The foreign finery which made up the stock of 
the pedlar had disappeared as completely as the owner. By not so 
much as a fragment of the well-remembered stuff was the abode of 
Micah garnished. Zeal unrewarded by discovery was exhausted in 
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time from lack of aliment. After the inquiry, hushed but keen, had 
spent its force, the case remained precisely as at first. At the close 
as at the beginning the evidence was summed up in the manifesta- 
tions of a troubled spirit and in a blood-mottled apple. If a load 
rested on the conscience of the wretched farmer, it forced no confes- 
sion from his lips. 

In time the suspicions of the neighborhood softened into sympathy. 
In sore need of sympathy did poor Micah stand, for his worldly 
affairs drifted from bad to worse as he sank ever deeper in the slough 
of poverty and dejection. Around the orchard the fence fell to decay, 
the unfilled barn tottered in the winds which swept through the 
valley, and the habitation grew more and more desolate. Too list- 
less to cultivate the soil, or possibly terrified by spectral fears while 
working in the fields alone, he assumed the care of the meeting-house 
in 1717, receiving as compensation a peck of corn yearly from each 
family in the society. 

For ten years thereafter a curtain hides the sufferer from the view 
of posterity, but it is lifted to disclose the end. The records of the 
ecclesiastical society, still extant, contain these entries : 

“July 5, 1727. The inhabitants do now, by their vote, agree to 
allow to each man that watches with Micah Rood, two shillings per 
night; also to those who have attended sd Rood by day, three shil- 
lings per day.” 

“December 17, 1728. To Jacob Hyde for digging Micah Rood’s 
grave £0. 4s. Od.” 


Such are the outlines of the story as told to persons still living by 
old people whose birth-date reached far back into the last century. 
Apparently they experienced no difficulty in accepting both the 
alleged facts and the implied philosophy. As then viewed the Seen 
and the Unseen, the Natural and the Supernatural, crossed each 
other in unaccountable ways. It did not seem unreasonable that 
Nature should thus overtly record her abhorrence of human crime. 

**For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ.’’ 

On the other hand, traditions involving the improbable fare roughly 
in the alembic of modern criticism. Reasoning from the universality 
of invariable law the iconoclast will say that a freak of nature was 
perverted to blast the life and blacken the memory of one who was 
probably little better or worse than the average of his neighbors— 
that in the confusion of sequences effect was confounded with cause. 
He will urge that the long-endured misery resulted less from the 
stings of avenging conscience than from the cruelty of unjust suspi- 
cions. Be that as it may, while the blood-spotted apple continues to 
grow, it will be linked with the name and fame of Micah Rood. 
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GENEALOGICAL GLEANINGS IN ENGLAND. 


By Henry F. Waters, A.M., now residing in London, Eng. 
[Continued from page 280.] 


Tomas JADWYN citizen and cutler of London, 4 November 1626, 
proved 5 March 1627. To the poor of the parish wherein I am a parish- 
ioner forty shillings. I forgive to Daniel Colwall my apprentice the last 
year of his term. To my son Robert Jadwyn, “who” I pray to 
bless and reform, the sum of five pounds and a feather bed and such other 
household stuff as my executrix shall think to give him. To my 
daughters Hanna Dunscombe and Susanna Sharrowe, to either of them 
three pounds to dispose of as they please, and to be paid into their own 
hands within one year next after my decease. To Jadwin Dunscombe, my 
daughter Hannah her son, twenty marks at his age of twenty one years. 
To Philip and Thomas Dunscombe, his brothers, five pounds each at twen- 
ty one. Iam seized and possessed of and in three several messuages or 
tenements called or known by the names of the Unicorn, the Saracen’s 
Head and in the Crown, in the parish of St. George in Southwark in the 
county of Surry (the messuage called Saracen’s Head divided into several 
tenements). These to my wife Elizabeth during her natural life; then to 
my son Robert and his lawful heirs ; next tomy daughters Hanna and Su- 
sanna and their heirs ; failing such then to the Master, Wardens and Com- 
monalty of the cutlers of London forever. To my son Robert all my lands 
in Virginia except such lands there as is or shall be allotted to go with my 
two shares in the Sommer Islands. These two shares and the land going 
with them to my son in law Thomas Dunscombe, Hanna his wife, Philip 
and Thomas their sons, to have and to hold for one hundred years if they 
or any of them or any issue from them or any of them shall so long live and 
dwell and abide in the said Sommer Islands, yielding and paying therefor 
yearly only ten pounds weight of Tobacco at the Feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel, and paying and discharging all other charges and impositions 
which from time to time during the said term shall be lawfully taxed and 
imposed upon the said land. My wife Elizabeth to be executrix. The 
overseers to be the Master and Wardens of the said Mystery and Common- 
alty of Cutlers of London. 

Wit: Thomas Coffyn, Daniel Colwell. Barrington, 30. 

[Thomas Jadwyn or Jadwine was an “‘ adventurer for Virginia ” and was present 
at several meetings of the Virginia Company in 1619.—R. A. Brock, of Rich- 
mond, Va.]} 

Antuony Barnam of Mulberry Island in Virginia, gentleman, and at 
this present resident in England, 6 September 1641, proved 13 September, 
1641. Reference to a will made before my departure out of Virginia. 
My wife Elizabeth to be sole executrix. Reference made to goods and 
chattels, money &c. due to me in England. Goods and commodities 
to be sent over to Virginia to my wife. Money owing me by M* Thomas 
Lyne. One hundred pounds to be sent over to my wife for the use and be- 
hoof of my daughter Elizabeth. To my mother Bennet five pounds. To 
my brother in law Richard Bennet" five pounds. To my sister Mrs Mary 
Duke five pounds. To my sister Graves her son forty shillings. To my 
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friend Edward Maior* ten pounds. To my friend and gossip William But- 
ler ten pounds. To M™ Joane Perce, wife of M* William Perce,’ fifty 
shillings to make her a ring. To Martha Maior, wife of my loving friend 
Edward Maior, fifty shillings to make her a ring. To my god daughter 
Sara Butler, daughter of my said gossip William Butler,* thirty shillings for 
a wine cup. To my loving friend M* Edward Aldey, minister of S‘ An- 
drews in Canterbury, forty shillings to make him a ring. To Thomasine 
Doves forty shillings for a ring. Mr. Edward Aldey to deliver unto my 
executors the Deed of covenant touching the two hundred & twenty six 
pounds ten shillings due to me from the said M* Thomas Lyne. Edward 
Maior and William Butler to be the executors of my said will in Virginia 
and for payment and satisfaction of the legacies herein given &c. Three 
pounds apiece to them to make them rings to wear in remembrance of me. 
Wit: Thomas Collyns, Katherine Myns (per signum) Richard Barlowe 
Scr. Evelyn, 115. 


[Anthony Barham was Burgess for Mulberry Island, 1629-30. 


1 This was Richard Bennett, Acting Governor of Virginia under the Common- 
wealth of Cromwell, from  - 30, 1652, to March, 1655. There are grants of 
land to him of record in the Virginia Land Registry of 6,700 acres in the counties 
of James City, Lower Norfolk and Rappahannock, between 1637 and 1642. There 
appear also the following grants to the name Bennett. Joane Bennett, ‘* widdow,’’ 
Book No. 1, p. 346, 400 acres in Charles River — county, May 6, 1636; Am- 
brose Bennett, Book No. 1, p. 529, 300 acres in Isle of Wight county, May 8, 1638 ; 
Morris Bennet, one of the **‘ Head Rights” mentioned, Ro. 1, p. 746, 1150 acres, 
do. June 23, 1641; Thomas Bennett, No. 1, p. 761, 1050 acres in York county, Dec. 
16, 1641; William Bennett, No. 1, p. 798, 1200 acres in Isle of Wight county, 
Aug. 10, 1642; W™. Bennett, a ‘‘ Head Right ;’”’ Philip Bennett, No. 1, p. 932, 
515 acres in Upper Norfolk county, Dec. 20, 1643. 

2 Edward Major was Burgess for-Upper Norfolk county, in 1645; for Nansa- 
mond 1646, and April, 1652, and speaker of the House; Lieut. Col. in Nansamond 
in 1653. The ane grants of land to him and others of the name are of record 
in the Virginia Land Registry: Edward Major, Book No. 1, p. 416, 450 acres in 
Upper county of New Norfolk, May 18, 1637. Edward Major. among the ‘‘ Head 
Rights ;’’ Edward Major, ‘‘ Gent.,”” No. 2, p. 17, 450 acres in Upper Norfolk coun- 
ty, Oct. 4, 1644, p. 45; 300 acres in Warwick county, os 24, 1645, p. 89; 500 
acres in Nansamond county, Feb. 20, 1645. Richard Major, No. 1, p. 56f, 300 
acres in Charles River, York county, May 12, 1638, p. 687; 500 acres, do. Nov. 5, 
1639, No. 2, p. 200 ; 300 acres at the mouth of Mattapony River, June 17, 1649, No. 
3, p. 382; 1350 acres in New Kent county, June 30, 1656, No. 4, p. 367; 350 
acres on the North side of York, on Pierce’s alias Major’s Creek, April 27, 1659. 
John Major, son of Richard Major, No. 1, p. 572, a deed or gift of cattle from 
** John Brocke in Virginia, Chirurgeon,’’ his god-father, June 12, 1638, p. 947; 200 
acres in Northampton county, Nov. 10, 1643, p. 948; 400 acres do. Sept. 4, 1643, 
No. 2, p. 269; 400 acres in Northampton county, Oct. 24, 1650. John Major, 
among the ‘* Head Rights’’; No. 3, p. 8, 1000 acres in Gloucester county, March 
20, 1653 ; No. 4, p. 203, 300 acres on the North side of York river, Feb. 28, 1657. 

3 Captain William Pierce and Joane his wife, were living at Jamestown in 
1623-4. He was a member of the Council, 1631-44. His daughter Jane married, 
in or before 1620, John Rolfe, one of whose previous wives was Pocahontas. The 
following grants are of record to the name Pierce in the Virginia Land Registry : 
Captain William Pierce, Book No. 1, p. 255, 2000 acres, June 20, 1635; ‘* Captain 
William Pierce, Esq.,’’ p. 879, 360 acres near Baber’s Neck on James river and 
near the lands of Thomas Harwood, called Queen’s land, and bounded by Pierce’s 
Creek, July 24, 1653; do. p. , 2100 acres near the dwelling house of Captain 


Pierce, Dec. 16, 1643; Thomas Pierce (George Lobb and Otho Warne) No. 1, p. 
605, 1550 acres in James City county, Sept. 12, 1636; Richard Pierce, No. 1, p. 
379, 600 acres in James City county, Sept. 12, 1636. 

* The following grants are of record to the name Butler in the Virginia Land 
Registry: William Butler, ‘‘ Gentleman,’’ Book No. 1, p. 900, 700 acres on the 
south side of James river at the head of Lawne’s Creek (mouth in Surry county), 
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near the lands of Oaptain William Pierce, Aug. 29, 1643, Head Rights; William, 
Jon, Elizabeth and Mary Butler, Amory Butler, No. 6, p. 230, 280 acres in New 
Kent county, April 17, 1669; John Butler “ of Westmoreland county,’’ p. 296, 
597 acres in Rappahannock county, April 18, 1670; Christopher Butler, p. 297, 
339 acres in Rappahannock county, June 18, 1670 ; William Butler (probably son 
of Wm. Butler, ‘* Gentleman,”’ above), p. 449, 590 acres in Surry county, adjoinin 
land where ‘* Major William Butler”’ (as above) ‘‘ formerly lived,” in Lawnes Cree 
parish, March 1, 1672-3. 

William Butler was a Burgess, April, 1642; ‘‘ Captain’’ William Butler, Bur- 
oe from Surry county, 1653 ; ‘* Major’? William Butler, Burgess, 1657-8. The 

utler family continued long in Surry county. Robert Butler was Adjutant Gene- 
ral of Virginia troops in the war of 1812; Robert Butler, M.D. was State Treasurer 
about 1840. He married a daughter of Rev. John Bracken, president of William and 
Mary College, and mayor of Williamsburg, 1810. William Mahone, late Major 
General C. 8. A. and U. S. Senator from Virginia, married Oteia Butler, a cousin 
of Dr. Robert Butler, above.—R. A. Brock.] 


Nicwovas Bacon of Shrubland Hall, Bargham, in the county of Suf- 
folk, Esq.; 30 March 1658, proved 25 February 1658. My body to be 
buried in the parish church of Bargham, in the tomb where my father and 
mother and wife were interred. Whereas my two sons Philip and Na- 
thaniel have undutifully left me in my old age and are gone beyond the 
seas without my leave, privity or consent I do therefore give and devise 
unto my eldest son Nicholas Bacon and his heirs &c. To Charles George 
Cocke, Esq., my son-in-law. My grand-child Anne Vaghan. My son-in- 
law Sir Edward Vaghan, Knight. 

The witnesses were Philip Bacon, Phillip Gillett als Candler, Edmund 
Purpett Sen’, Nicholas Candler, George Burton, 

To my brothers to buy rings. Brother Lionell, Mr. George Burton the 
attorney that lives at Wickham. Pell, 93. 

[John Bacon, of New Kent county, was granted Oct. 13, 1727, 1600 acres of 
land in Henrico county, Book No. 13, p. 282. Captain Edmund Bacon was granted 
243 acres in the upper part of New Kent county, Oct. 21, 1687, No. 7, p. 614. 
He may have been the father of John above, who has numerous descendants in the 
names of Bacon, Crenshaw, Rice, Pryor and others. It is a family tradition that 
John Bacon was a descendant of Nathaniel Bacon ‘‘ the rebel,’’ but it is not known 
that he left other issue than a daughter Elizabeth, who married Dr. Chamberlain. 

Could it have been that Nathaniel Bacon of the text was the ancestor—trans- 
mitted as *‘ the rebel’??? — R. A. Brock. 

See article on the Bacon family in the Recisrsr, vol. xxxvi1. pp. 189-98.—Eprror.] 


Francis Hannswortn (of the parish of St Sepulchre’s, London), 11 
April 1656, proved 28 February 1656. To John Hamond a hogshead 
of tobacco. Bequests to Thomas Wilkinson’ of Rosewell, Virginia, Eliza- 
beth Ramsey, daughter of Thomas Ramsey, of Virginia, Francis Wheeler 
& his wife, master John White & his wife. My nearest of kindred in 
Tatel Thrope, Lincolnshire ; if they do not appear then to John Creed of 
Virginia, planter. ‘To Michael Tillard—my things in a bag I have in the 
ship Phillip. Master John White? to take up my fourteen hogsheads of 
tobacco in the Ship Phillipp and sell them for my best advantage. 

Wit: Michaell Tyllyard, Edw: Symons. 

In an account of the debts which Master Hannsworth oweth appears one to 


Robert Williams of Virginia. Ruthen, 59. 
[' The following grants to the name Wilkinson are of record in the Virginia Land 
Registry : 


Wm. Wilkinson, Book No. 1, p. 315, 700 acres opposite to Captain Thorowgood's 
land on Lynn Haven alias Chisopeén Bay, Nov. 20, 1635. Mr. William Wilkinson 
and Mrs. Naomy Wilkinson, assumedly his wife, among the Head Rights, p. 400, 
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700 acres, by assignment from Robert Newburke, Nov. 10, 1685; p. 431, 700 acres 
in Lower county of New Norfolk, May 25, 1637. Thomas Wilkinson, No. 2, p. 257, 
500 acres on the south side of Potomac river, Oct. 18, 1650; No. 3, p. 25, 320 acres 
on both sides of a creek on the south side of Rappahannock river, June 8, 1653, 
William Wilkinson, ‘‘ Minister,’’ No. 2, p. 9, 100 acres in Elizabeth city county, 
June 21, 1644. Richard Wilkinson, No. 2, p. 107, 237 acres opposite Pagan’s Point 
in Isle of Wight county, Aug. 13, 1646. 

* John White received the following grants of land, Book No. 2, Virginia Land 
Registry, p. 10: 1 acre ‘‘ East upon the land adjoining the State House ”’ in ‘* James 
Cittie,’’ and North towards the lands of Thomas Hampton. Aug. 28, 1644; No. 6, 

. 1, 100 acres in Mobjack Bay, near lands of William Armistead, Nov. 25, 1653. 
gg rf Gloucester, Matthews azd Middlesex bordered on Mobjack Bay.— 

. A. Brock. 


Ex1as Roserts, citizen and merchant tailor of London, the elder, Janu- 
ary 1624, proved 20 February 1626.- To wife Sarah Roberts, my loving 
and lawful yokefellow, the third part of my goods, two shares of lands in 
Martins Hundreth. To my son Elias Roberts in Virginia, and one share 
and fifteen acres in the Somer Islands and my house that I dwell in, allow- 
ing my wife Sarah her dwelling with the rest of my daughters until it 
please God that they be bestowed in marriage, paying to each of my three 
daughters the third part of my goods and to each of them one share of land 
apiece in the Somer Islands and for my son to make it over to the husbands 
in the Somer Islands Court, if they be married; but if they have no child- 
ren then to my son Elias; but if it please God he wanting issue with my 
three daughters, then my will is that the increase of my lands in Virginia 
and in the Somer Islands or in Ireland, which is amongst the merchant 
tailors, towards the maintaining a “lector” in the parish church of Queen 
Hoope, called the Eastin Church, in Flintshire, upon the Lord Day in the 
Welsh language. 

I William Wight do testify that the handwriting above is in the hand 
of Elias Roberts. 

[The above, not wholly intelligible, will seems to be followed by a more formal 
testament, to make his intentions clear, viz.: To wife Sara one third of the = 
To son Elias the two shares of lands in Martin Hundreth in Virginia, and the 
land in Ireland amongst the merchant tailors and one share of lands in the Somer 
Islands and fifteen acres in St. Davids Island, and my house that I dwell in, he al- 
owing to my wife Sarah and all the children, &c. &. 

The children’s names are Elias, Sarah, Mary and Prudence Roberts.—n. ¥. w.] 


Reg. of Commissary Court of London (1626-29), Fol. 143. 


Joun Snawe the elder, citizen and draper of London, being of the 
age of three score and John ten years or thereabouts, 20 September 1625, 
roved 6 March 1627. To be buried in the parish church of Kingston upon 
Thames in the county of Surrey. My sole heir to be John Heydon, my 
nephew and godson. To him my messuages, lands, tenements & heredita- 
ments in Surton afs Surbyton, in the parish of Kingston upon “ Themise” 
&c. and also the thirty pounds and five pounds of lawful money of Eng- 
land which I have already disbursed and adventured to and with the com- 
pany of Drapers of the City of London for and towards a plantation as well 
in Ireland as in Virginia, and the profits &c. and all and singular the lands, 
tenements and hereditaments whatsoever which I have or ought to have or 
which shall or may happen to fall, come or descend to me or my heirs of or 
by the said plantation either in Ireland or Virginia &c. &c. Bequests to 
William Williams, my servant, and John H n my other servant, and 
Alce the wife of the said William Williams and Grace the now wife of the 
said John Hodson and to Edward Hodson. To my godson John Shawe 
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my seal ring of gold which hath my name engraven therein, being worth 
three pounds or thereabouts. To my wife Susan. To Arthur Panther, 
my cousin Harris and his wife and son John Harris, my godson. To Tho- 
mas Copley, to M’ Willett my loving friend and his wife. To Rob- 
ert Shawe, barber, to little Thomas Shaw of Richmond. To William 
Davys my servant. To Robert Harris my late scholar in S‘ John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. To Robert Shawe my now scholar in S* John’s College, 
Oxford. To the poor of Great St Bartholomew parish by West Smith- 
field and of St. Michael’s Woodstreet, London, and to the poor of St. Mar- 
tins in the Fields where I was born. ToJames Davys. To George Sym- 
cott, citizen and clothworker (my loving friend). The said John Heydon, 
my nephew and my only kinsman and sister’s son to be my sole and abso- 
lute executor. 

Wit: John Hall, Oliver Man, Thomas Bishop, Nathaniel Nicholles and 
Joseph Fairebancke Scr. Barrington, 28. 


Ricnarp Eve of Willingaldoe in the county of Essex, gentleman, one 
of the yeomen of His Majesty’s Chamber, 14 December 1629, proved 12 
February 1629. To the poor of the parish twenty shillings. To son Rich- 
ard Eve fifty pounds, to be paid him within twelve months next after my 
decease if he shall be then returned into England from the parts beyond 
the seas. To son Seath Eve four score pounds at the age of one & twenty 
years and to daughters Sarah and Anne Eve four score pounds apiece at age 
of one & twenty or marriage. To my son Adam Eve all my freehold lands, 
messuages &c. in the county of Essex or elsewhere. The Residue to my 
wife Aune & son Adam whom I constitute joint executors. Brother in 
law Thomas Gathings, gentleman, overseer. 

The witnesses were Richard Merrydale, Isabell Sykes (by mark) and 
Dudley Meares. Scroope, 10. 

[Adam Eve married July 5, 1694, Elizabeth, daughter of William Barsham of 
Watertown, and had a daughter Annabella, who married Jonathan Benjamin of 
W., sy 23, 1714. See Bond’s Watertown, p. 18; Savage’s Dictionary, Il. 129.— 
H. F. W. 


James OLIVER, merchant of Bristol, now servant to the Honorable Com- 
pany of the English now trading to the East Indies and now chief of the 
English in the factory of Mocho, 25 March 1620, proved 22 August 1629. 
He leaves his property to his four children and his wife. His widow 
Frances received grant of admon. Ridley, 75. 


RicnHarp AppERLY of Romsy in the county of Southampton, mercer, in 
his will of 21 October 1629, proved 5 January 1629, appoints Bartholomew 
Gilbert, gentleman, and Peter Osgood overseers. Scroope, 6. 


JoHn CarRNaBYe of Ipswich, in the county of Suffolk, merchant, 22 
May 1631, proved 2 July 1631. To son Samuel (inter alia) one halfe 
quarter or eight pte of & in the good shipp called the Mayflower of Ipswich. 
To daughter Mary Carnaby a two & thirtieth part of the same ship; & 
to son in law John Brandlinge, a sixteenth part with the stock, tackle, furni- 
ture & apparell unto the same belonging &c. Other children. S‘ John, 90. 


CurisToPpHER Beave of Eastfurleigh in the county of Kent, tailor (by 
mark) 31 May 1651, proved 20 June 1651. To my daughter Ann, now 
wife of George Climpson, twenty shillings within one year after my de- 
cease. To my daughter Margaret, now living in New England, ten shil- 
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lings within one year &c. To my daughter Elizabeth ten pounds in lieu of 
eight pounds which her uncle Robert Beale gave her, to be paid within one 
year &c. To my youngest daughter Katherine four pounds which she ow- 
eth me and one shilling more in one month &c. To my two sons Christo- 
pher and Thomas Beale all my messuages, lands and tenements in the parish 
of Eastfurleigh, or elsewhere, in Kent. My youngest son Christopher to be 
executor. 

Wit: Richard Fletcher, Nicholas Amhurst, John Ward (by mark) and 
Henry Burden. Grey, 108. 


Col. Epwarp Hooker, citizen and Tallow Chandler of London, of the 
parish of S' Mary at Hill, 8 May 1650, proved 16 July 1651. My body 
to be interred in the vault where my late wife was, Mrs Ellen Hooker, in 
Mary Hill Church, near Sir Christopher Buckell’s tomb. To the poor of 
Mary at Hill parish six pence a week for ever in money to be distributed 
to three poor inhabitants that live orderly by two pence a person every 
Sabbath day in the morning. To ten poor ministers and ministers’ wid- 
ows (whereof Mrs Hill to one if she be then living) forty shillings a per- 
son. To fifty eight poor men ten shillings a person to accompany my 
corpse with a decent black mourning gown, sixteen of these persons to be 
taken out of the division of East Smithfield, in the parish of S* Buttolphs 
Algate, eight out of Mary at Hill, four out of S‘ Buttolphs, three out of 
Andrews Hubberd, two out of St Georges, two out of Margarets, Pudding 
Lane, and two out of Margaret Pattons. To Christ Hospital fifty pounds. 
To the repair of Chilcombe church & chancel twenty marks. To the public 
use of that part of the parish out of Barton Farm five pounds. To the parish 
of Chilcombe twenty five pounds, to pay four nobles a year quarterly, viz six 
shillings eight pence quarterly, to. the minister of the said parish, to preach 
one sermon yearly the Fifth of November and to catechize the inhabitants 
once a month at least in the grounds of Religion. 

To my brother Peter the house he liveth in, or three pounds per annum 
for life, and ten pounds per annum during his life (in consideration of his 
pains for looking to the business there and gathering up the rents for my 
executors). I forgive him what he properly owed me at my decease and all 
his errors of accompts, praying God to forgive him. To Ralph Hooker, 
my brother’s son ten pounds. I forgive Henry Hooker, another of his 
sons, all he oweth me, at death. To Sibbell Hooker, my brother Peter’s 
daughter, five pounds. To Anne Hooker, the eldest daughter of my late 
brother Richard, forty pounds. To Mary Hooker, her sister, that is now 
in New England, ten pounds. To my brother and sister Boyse ten pounds 
to buy mourning, viz five pounds each. I forgive my sister Eger all she 
oweth me at death and give her four pounds per annum during life, out of 
my rents at Nightingale Lane (and other bequests). To my cousin Edward 
Hooker of Chilcombe forty shillings, for a ring, and to my cousin John. 
Hooker, his brother (the same). To my god son Edward Boyse five 

unds. To Edward r ten pounds. To Rose Eager twenty pounds. 

‘o John Boyse, son of Henry Boyse deceased, five pounds. To goodwife 
Millner forty shillings and twent —a to goodwife Forrest. To Mrs 
May, in Philpott Lane, twenty shillings. To goodwife Freeman, in Tower St. 
twenty shillings. To my cousin John Woodes forty shillings, to buy a ring, 
and ten pounds for mourning for him and his wife. 

To my wife, if she renounce her thirds, one hundred pounds per annum 
for life; and she is to have the rent of that of Chilcombe copyhold and 


- 
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that of Compton, during her widow’s estate, which will be about twenty 
seven pounds per annum; and ten shillings; five hundred pounds also in 
ready money, besides what I owe her by bill of one hundred & fifty pounds ; 
and my lease of house in Love Lane, for life, to dwell in or to let. My 
library of books to my son Cornelius, except the bible that was my last 
wife’s. That I bestow upon my wife. To Mrs Underhill at Brumley in 
Kent, my wife’s sister, five pounds ; and five pounds to her sister Almond. 
To my daughter in law twenty pounds as a token of my love, to buy a 
ring. To my Company of Tallow Chandlers thirty pounds, to lend unto 
two young brothers. ies to brother Peter & his wife, to cousin John 
Hooker, to cousin Edward Hooker of Chileombe, to Anne Hooker, to Hen- 
ry Hooker my brother Peter’s son, to cousin Ralph Hooker (mention made 
of Chileombe & Compton in the county of South’ton), to my godson Edward 
Hooker, son of my cousin Edward Hooker of Chilcombe & to Jane my 
sister Eger’s daughter. Wife Elizabeth and son Cornelius to be joint ex- 
ecutors. Cousin Woods to be assisting. Grey, 144. 


Isaac BIRKENHEAD, Adjutant General of the forces raised and to be 
raised in America. 

A case of Barbers’ instruments to my lady. A pair of silk stockings &c. 
to M' Richard Scott, Secretary to his Excellency General Robert Vena- 
bles. My best bedstead to M’ Scott, his father. Forty shillings to be paid 
to Quarter Master General John Rudyard, and he to pay twenty shillings 
of it to Mr. Thomas Venables, son to his Excellency General Venables. All 
my “cocoe” nuts and such like I give to the Quarter Master General. 
“To my nephew Tom a parcell of money depending betwixt Coll. Buller 
and I,” about three pounds six shillings. All the rest to my nephew Ran- 
dolph Birkenhead. I do likewise desire that half crown apiece may he 
given to the people that throw me overboard. 

Wit: John Rudyard, Richard Scott. 

29 September 1655 there issued forth letters to Randolph Birkenhead 
the nephew and residuary legatary of the deceased. Aylett, 196. 


Marearet Bearp of the Charterhouse yard, in the parish of St. Sep- 
ulchres, London, widow, 23 November 1664, proved by Francis Flexmer 
17 April 1665. To my two grandchildren Charles and Elizabeth Beard 
my lease and all my messuages &c. at Castle Bitham and Bitham Parke, 
in the county of Lincoln, which I hold by lease from the Earl of Worces- 
ter for the remaining term of four score and nineteen years (if my brothers 
Francis Flaxmer and George Flaxmer, or either of them, shall so lon 
live) to be divided share and share alike, they paying (certain ‘annuities 
to George Flaxmer, Francis Flaxmer jun" and Jeane Beard widow. To 
my said grand daughter Elizabeth Beard my freehold messuage in Beck- 
enham Kent, and to the heirs of her body; remainder to my grandson 
Charles Beard and the heirs of his body; remainder to my niece Anne 
Flaxmer and her heirs forever. My brother Francis Flaxmer to be the ex- 
ecutor. Grand daughter Elizabeth Beard under eighteen years of and 

n Charles Beard under twenty one. ephews Stafford Lea- 
venthorpe and William Flaxmer. To my godson William Rainsford five 
pounds, To my god daughter Mary Flaxmer fifty shillings. 

The witnesses were John Elye of Charter House Lane, victualler (by 
mark) & Bartho: Pickering, scr. in Foster Lane. 

In a codicil, bearing date 26 November 1664, she mentions daughter 
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Jane Beard (not to be troubled) sister Susan Flaxmer, niece Elizabeth 
Flaxmer and Mr. Heather. The witnesses were J. Ravenscroft and John 
Ealy (by mark). 

In another codicil, dated 9 March 1664, she says: Whereas at the time 
of the making of my said last will I did presume and verily believe that 
my son Thomas Beard was dead in some parts beyond the seas. And since 
having been credibly informed that my said son Thomas Beard is yet living 
beyond the seas and if it shall please god that my said son Thomas shall live 
and return home into England, then I do hereby give and bequeath unto my 
said son Thomas Beard five pounds. My brother Francis Flaxmer shall 
receive and take the rents and profits &c. of all my copyhold messuage 
&c. of Frimley in the county of Surrey (which after my decease will law- 
fully descend and come to my said son Thomas, if he be living, or, if he 
be dead, to my said grandson Charles Beard, as right and next heir) until 
such time as my said son Thomas Beard shall return home into England 
again, or that my said brother Francis Flaxmer or my other executors “ shall 
bee ascertained of my said son Thomas his death” &c. Other changes in 
the disposition of her estate set forth. Hyde, 38. 

[Savage, in his Genealogical Dictionary, names three persons in New 
named Thomas Beard,—lIst, a shoemaker, Salem, 1629; 2d, a resident of Scar- 
borough, perhaps of Dover, who died 1679; 3d, a resident of Ipswich, freeman, 
perhaps of Boston 1675, a mariner.—Epiror. } 


Marearet Kemp, of the parish of St. Saviour’s, Southwarke, in the 
County of Surrey, widow and administratrix of Andrew Kembe, late deceas- 
ed, citizen & stationer of London, made her will 4 November 1665, proved 
16 November 1665, by Sarah Feake, daughter & executrix. To my son 
Thomas Kembe, now in Virginia, all my books, copies of books, stock in 
the Hall, all my dwelling house 'as I now use, occupy and enjoy; also that 
part which is now in the occupation of Jane Curtis,—some furniture and 
plate,—and one hundred pounds in money and all the money that is due 
me from M* Gibbens upon a mortgage. To my daughter Sarah Feake, 
widow, my two leases of my houses in Old Street and Grub Street, or ly- 
ing near thereabouts, in the parish of S‘ Giles without Cripplegate in the 
County of Middlesex and city of London &c. To my sister Mary Mere- 
dith ten pounds,—and ten pounds apiece to every child she hath living at 
my decease. To my brother David Meredith his children that shall be liv- 
ing at my decease ten pounds apiece. To my cousin Sarah Huffin thirty 
pounds at her day of marriage or age of twenty one years. To Anne Holt 
five pounds. To Mary Marshall five pounds. To my sister Kembe five 
pounds. To my cousin Wells his wife twenty shillings to buy her a ring. 
My loving daughter Sarah Feake aforesaid to be full and sole executrix. 
To Margaret Allington, widow, twenty shillings a year, by five shillings a 
quarter, during her natural life. To Henry Waller five pounds. To M* George 
Ewer ten pounds. To Elizabeth Martimore ten pounds at her day of 
marriage or age of one & twenty years. To Jane Curtis and the widow 
Alley twenty shillings apiece. To Sarah Chandler and M" Scott and his 
wife twenty shillings each. 

If my daughter Sarah Feake die before she marrieth, I nominate and 
appoint M" Ewer and Henry Waller joint executors in trust for my son 
Thomas Kembe, now in Virginia as aforesaid. Then, in case he die with- 
out issue or unmarried, that is, leaving neither wife nor child behind him, 
in such case I give my sister Mary Meredith and her children and my 
brother David’s children, as aforesaid, my whole estate, to be divided 
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amongst them equally, share and share alike, after my debts and legacies 
are paid. My cousin Wells, Henry Waller, of the parish of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, scrivener, and my loving friend M™ Ewer to be overseers. 


Wit: William Bodd, Hum. Willoughby, Joane Church (by mark). 
Hyde, 130. 


JouNn Payson, of Nasing in the County of Essex, yeoman, 7 October 
1666, proved 18 January 1667. To son William Payson tenements in 
the parish of Raydon hamlett in the County of Essex, with barn and sta- 
ble yard, garden and orchard and two closes thereunto belonging and con- 
taining by estimation four and one half acres, being freehold. To son 
Thomas Payson and his two children Julian and Mary. To daughter 
Lydia Borham. To daughter Mary. To wife Lydia Payson. To John 
Borham’s four children. To son W™ Payson’s two children. Son James 
Payson to be executor, and cousin Ambros Chanler and John Foord over- 
seers. The witnesses were John Sheelley and John Foord. Hene, 8. 

[Giles Payson, from Nazing in Essex, aged 26, embarked for New England. 
April 3, 1635, in the Hopewe ey Bante, master (See ReoisTsr, xiv. 304), 
He settled at Roxbury, Mass., and became deacon of the church there. He was 
admitted freeman of Massachusetts, April 18, 1637, and the same month was 
married to Elizabeth Dowell. ” had several children. (See Savage’s Gen. Dict.) 
For other Nazing families, see Rucisrer, xxvii. 140-5; xxxix. 365-71; and Me- 
morials a the P. Fathers, Jc John Eliot and his friends of Nazing and Waltham 


Abbey, b: * 8vo. 1882 
Loeard Pa Payson, perhaps a a brother of Giles, of Roxbury as early as 1637, admitted 


freeman of rayon, perk 13, 1640; married August 20, 1640, Ann Park, 
daughter of id and (Holgrove) Park. She died September 10, 1641, 
and he married 2d p Saneeey 1, 1641-2, Mary Eliot og of Philip and a niece 
of the Apostle El She died his widow March 26, 5 eg Edward 
Payson was the cenit of Rev. Seth Payson, D.D., of sede , Whose son 
Rev. Edward Payee, D. a ae the colebeaie divineof Portl Me. Haut Sterest - 
History of Ri 623; Eliot’s Roxbury Records in Recistsr, xxxv. 245-7, 
and Savage’s fae ‘A manuscript genealogy of the Payson Family by the 
late Rev. Abner Morse, A.M., is in the library of the New England Historic Genea- 
logical Society.—Ep1ror.] 

NATHANIEL SNELL, of Hillingdon in the County of Middlesex, gentle- 
man, 20 September 1684, with codicil of 27 August 1688, proved 16 April 
1692. Lands in the manors of Colham and Colkennington alias Kempton 
in the County of Middlesex, to my wife Sarah and her heirs. The blood or 
kindred of the Snells or the Atlees, the name or kindred of my wife. Fifty 
pounds to George Maybanke and to David Maybanke (now in Carolina) 
fifty pounds and to Sarah Loughton fifty pounds, being sons and daughter 
of my eldest sister Sarah; and fifty pounds to Thomas Cock and fifty 
pounds to Nathaniel Cock, sons of my second sister, Mary Cock. To 
wife Sarah. To Sarah Cock, daughter of sister Mary. Lands and tene- 
ments in Amersham als. Agmondesham and Chalfont S‘ Giles in the coun- 
ty of Bucks. My third sister Bethia Shrimpton and her eldest son Nathaniel 
Shrimpton and three daughters, Susanna, Bethia and Martha. To Mary 
& Bethia Cock, daughters of sister Mary. 

The witnesses to the will were William Crosier, James Atlee & Rich- 
ard Perkins, and to the codicil Richard Perkins, Henry Bishop and Sarah 
Lidyard. Fane, 74. 

Rosert Hacksuaw, of London, merchant, in a codicil to his will (in 
form of a letter to his executors) bearing date 15 May 1738 desires all 
lumber to be sold excepting what his daughter shall desire & excepting a 
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trunk in the Ware-house (to which I have no keys) belonging to M™ Hatch- 
inson of New England and to be reserved there till she sends for it. Prov- 
ed 7 December 1738. Brodrepp, 285. 


Anne Noyes (ante, vol. xii. page 64.) 


[Your note on Mrs. Anne Noyes in the January, 1887, RearsTer, says, Rev. 
William Noyes, Rector of Cholderton, Wilts, resigned in 1621. 

I have received a letter from the present Rector of Cholderton, the Rev. Edwin 
P. Barrow, in which is the following extract from the Registry Book : 

‘** Mr. William Noyes Rector of Choldington about 30 years departed this life anno 
1616. Mr. Nathan Noyes succeeded his father in the Rectorie of Choldrington and 
departed this life in ye year 1651.” 

I notice your authority is Savage’s Gen. Dictionary, but as there seems to be a 
difference in the date I thought you might like to know it. 

my | the burials extracted from the register, is ‘‘ Mrs. Ann Noyes widow & 
Relict of Mr. William Noyes sometime Rector of Choldrington, March 7 1657, 
eet 82.’’—Epwarp Dzzrina Noyrss, of Portland, Me.] 





THE RENDEZVOUS OF THE DORCHESTER CHURCH- 
COLONY. 


By the Rev. Cuaruzs H. Porz, of Kennebunkport, Me. 


Ww. are able to present on the opposite page a picture of the very 
‘ building where “ Divers Godly Persons.” of the counties of 
Devon, Dorset and Somerset met to organize, some time in March, 
1629-30. 

The building was the “New Hospital in Plymouth,” an alms- 
house, not quite finished, and therefore unoccupied. Two months 
later it was formally occupied by the town authorities, and was 
known for a century and a quarter as “The Hospital of Poor’s Por- 
tion.” It was photographed by Mr. R. M. Worth for his “ History 
of Plymouth” (the first edition, now out of print), and the cut we 
give is from a photograph purchased of him last summer by the 
writer of this, and used as the frontispiece to his recently issued 
* Dorchester Pope Family.” ‘ 

The building was demolished about 1859. But as we look upon 
this picture we can easily imagine ourselves mingling with the com- 
pany on their “solemn Day of Fasting and Prayer ;” we hear “Pa- 
triarch White ” of Dorchester in Dorset preach “in the fore part of the 
day,” and we watch with great interest while, in the “latter part 
of the day,” the band “did solemnly make choice of and call those 
godly Ministers the Revd. Mr. John Warham and Mr. John Mave- 
rick to be their officers and they did accept thereof and expressed 
the same.” 
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Over the main door-way of the building this motto was chiselled : 
“ By Gops HELPE THROUGH CHRIST.” 


In that faith the devout party sailed March 29, 1630, and founded 
Dorchester, the oldest portion of our present Boston. On board 
the “ Mary and John” and in their New England home the pastors, 
so installed, fulfilled their office together nearly six years. Then the 
younger (Warham) with a portion of the colony, went to found 
Windsor, Conn. ; while the older, Maverick, with the remainder, 
continued by the “ Bay ® till called to the eternal home. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Nores. 


Enouisa MonumENtTAL INSCRIPTIONS OF INTEREST TO AMERICANS.—1, At Etion church, 
co. Northampton. 
Here _ the Body | of Carolina Daughter] of the Reverend M*| David 


Standish Minister | of St. Pauls in South | Carolina in America | Died October the 
xxi‘ | 1727 | Aged 8 months. | [Chancel ome! 

Here lyeth y® Body of | Elizabeth Richardson Standish | daughter of Rev- 
erend | David Standish late Rector | of StPauls Ston . . . in South | Carolina 
in America by | Elizabeth his wife | She died May y® 4 1731 | Aged 2 years | Read 
this and ........ . |i@meme fy . .... =. *'fMy life was 
short . . . . . | Blame not my . « | [Chancel floor, stone worn. ] 


2. At St. Mary the Less, Cambridge. 

Near this Place ro the Body of | the Late Rev’ Mt Goprrey | Wasutneron of 
the county | of York Minister of this Ohurch | and Fellow of S‘ Peters College | 
Born July the 16" 1676 | Dyed the 10% day of Sept | 1719| [Arms; Argent 3 
sable, in chief as many mullets or. West wall of Nave.] R. H. Eptzston. 

Gainford Vicarage, Darlington, England. 


Querizs. 

Livinaston.—The exact date of the arrival in America of Robert Livingston, the 
founder of the principal branches of the Livingston family of New York, is unknown, 
but in a brief and, gr ene wage unfinished Journal kept by the youthful Robert on 
his first voyage to America, he records the fact that he sailed from Greenock in 
Scotland bound for Charlestown in New England on the 28th April, 1673. The 
original MS. of this Journal was formerly in the possession of Johnston Livingston, 
Esq., of Callendar House, Tivoli, New York, to whose courtesy I am indebted for 
a cupy of this interesting old family relic, which has not to my knowledge been 
hitherto noticed in print. I below an extract containing the date of sailing, 
and shall be much obliged if any one of the readers of the Recistgr can inform 
me when “the good ship called the Catherine of Charlestown, Captain John 
Phillips commander,”’ arrived at her port of destination on the above voyage? The 
Journal, | may add, ends abruptly on the Lith of May, 1673. The same gentleman 
has also the original Journals, now lying before me, of the same Robert’s voyage to 
London in 1694-5, when the ship on which he and his eldest son were = 
was driven on to the Coast of Portugal, after a most disastrous from New 
York, during which they were for several weeks drifting at the mercy of the winds 
and waves, their vessel having been partially dismasted, and having also lost her rud- 
der in a series of heavy gales. These latter Journals are anfortunately nearly un- 
decipherable, being written in a cramped hand and for the most part in Dutch, the 
language preferred by Robert Livingston in his private correspondence, &. It was 
in commemoration of his escape from drowning on this occasion that Livingston 
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adopted as his crest the well-known ship in distress, with the motto, Sprzro 
MeLiona—as mentioned by Sedgwick in his “ Life of William Livingston ’”’ (vide 
pp. 29, 30), who, however, apparently did not altogether credit the family tradition 
relative to this disastrous voyage, which the above Journals, besides other papers of 
Robert Livingston preserved in H. M, Public Record Office, London, and which I 
have also seen, prove to have been an authentic fact. 
Extract. 
‘* JouRNAL of my voyage coming out April 28th, 1673. R. L. 
** A Journal of our good intended voyage by the Grace of God in the good ship 
called the Catharine of Charlestown, Captain John Phillips commander thereof. 
‘* We set sail from Grenock Scotland the 28th of this instant bound for Charles- 
town in New England in America lying in latitude of 42° 28’,”’ etc. etc. 
22 Great St: Helens E. B. Livingston, author of 
London E. C. England. ‘** The Livingstons of Oallendar and their 
Principa] Cadets.’’ 





GENEALOGICAL Quertes.—Information desired concerning the following individuals: 


I. Post. Roswell Post, of Saybrook, Ct., died in Rutland, Vt., between 80 and 
90 years of age; twice married; children by first wife. Wanted—names of his 
parents, names of his wives, dates of births, marriages and deaths. 

Il. Post. Roswell Post, of Saybrook, son of above, b. ——, 1753, d. ——, 1827. 
Went early to Cornwall, Vt.; married twice. His second wife Martha Mead, dau. 
of James Mead—nine children. Wanted—fuller dates of births, marriages and 
deaths, name and dates for his first wife. 

III. Mead. James Mead was 40 years of age in 1770; had a wife and 10 children. 
He was the first white man in Rutland, Vt., emigrating from Nine Partners, near 
Salisbury, in 1764 (possibly from Manchester, County of Albany, Province of New 
York). His wife's name, —— “ary. Wanted—names of his parents, birth place ; 
dates of births, —— and deaths; names and dates of his wife and children. 
One, at least, of his children was born at Killingworth, Ct. 

IV. Hayes. Joanna Hayes, m. James® Hillyer, he b. April 14, 1683. Wanted 
Pn of her birth, marriage and death; names and dates for her parents and 
children. 

V. Humphrey. Mary Humphrey, m. James* Hillyer (son of above), he b. Jan. 
9, 1712-13, and d. Dec. 6, 1808. anted—dates for births, marriages and deaths; 
names and dates for her parents; dates for her children. 

VI. Sayre. Nathan Sayre, son of Daniel and Hannah (Foster) Sayre, a yeoman 
of Southampton, L. I.; removed to Middletown, Ct.; purchased land Nov. 25, 1720. 
Wanted—dates of births, marriages and deaths, with dates for his children (especially 
Matthew, born about 1717), also his wife Mary’s full name, dates and parentage. 

VII. Underhill. Sampson Underhill—mentioned in Chester, N. H. records, as 
early as April, 1717; came there from Salisbury in 1730; m. Elizabeth Ambrose of 
Salisbury, Jan. 15,1717. Estate appraised 1732. _Wanted—dates for births and 
deaths; names and dates for his parents; also dates for his five sons, especially 
Hezikiah, who died in 1800, and m. Tabitha Sargent, wid. of John Foss. 

VII[. Melvin. Patrick Melvin, first mentioned in Chester, N. H. records, June 
10, 1735, will proved Aug. 28, 1759; m. Mary. He was m. before 1733. 
Wanted—dates of births, marriages and deaths; names and dates for parents; full 
name of his wife, with dates and parentage. 

Further information of any kind concerning the above names will be most welcome, 
and can be sent to Mrs. Henry Titus Foisom. 


Orange, New Jersey. 





Henry.—Information wanted of the descendants of Robert, son of Robert and 
Mary Ann Henry, who came from Colerain, Ireland, to Pennsylvania, and settled 
in 1722, in Chester Co. He married Sarah Davis or Darison, and removed to 
Virginia. Six daughters and two sons were born to them. 

1300 Locust St., Philadelphia. Joun W. Jorpan. 
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Joun Crank, of Newport, R.1., married Judith Brown, of Little Compton, R. I., 
June 2, 1792, and moved to and settled in Union, Maine. Can any one give me 
any information in regard to either of them? It is claimed that Ric King, 
who settled in Scarboro’, about 1750, was a son of John and Mary (Storrell) King. 
S jeer an account of their marriage? Who were the parents of this Mary 

torrell 7 

Seth Soper was born in Scituate, Mass., about 1727. Can any one inform me as 
to who were his parents? He settled in Pittston, Maine, in 1760. 

Charles Rogers came to Feit from Marshfield in the early part of this century. 
He married a Thomas. was, I think, a son of hariah , one of a 
family in Marshfield, remarkable for its longevity. Who was the father of this 
Zachariah ? W. H. 8. 

Portland, Me. 


Tuomas Lorp,— Wanted, to find the ancestry of Thomas Lord (born about 1585) 
and of his wife Dorothy (born about 1589), who came to America in 1635, in the 
Elizabeth and Ann. Their son Richard had preceded them. They brought with 
them Thomas (b. about 1619); Ann (b. about 1620); William (b. about 1623); John 
(b. about 1624); Robert (b. about 1626); Aymie (b. about 1629); and Dorothy (b. 
about 1630). Dorothy, widow of the first Thomas, sealed her will with the arms of 
the Laward, alias Lord family. ‘‘ Ar. ona fess gu. betw. three cinque foils az. a. 
hind pass. betw. two pheons or.’”? Where can that family now be found? Thomas 
Lord’s family were wealthy and prominent. Some of them returned to England for 
education. Thomas was the first educated physician in the Colony of Connecticut, 
and Richard was one of the patentees under the charter of Connecticut given by 
Charles II. Kindly address Mrs. Epwarp E. SauisBury. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Historica INTELLIGENCE. 


Wit1am B. Trask, A.M.—Dartmouth College, at its last commencement, June 
28, conferred upon Mr. William B. Trask, a former editor of the RecisTer, the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts. The -Boston Evening Transcript, June 29, makes 
the following just remarks on this action: 

‘* In conferring upon Mr. William Blake Trask of Dorchester the honorary degtes 
of master of arts at its commencement, yesterday, Dartmouth College bestowed its 
honors wisely and well upon a modest and universally respected man who richly 
deserved the recognition in his chosen field of usefulness. For more than a genera- 
tion Mr. Trask has labored quietly, eg oe! and successfully in behalf of the 
history and genealogy of New England. His critical acumen in deciphering the ob- 
secure handwriting in which our early colonial records were written has been of 
great public service and value for many years, and never more so than in the work, 
now in progress, of aap ssena. ag the press the earliest volumes of Suffolk Deeds. 
This work can be done properly only by the comparatively few persons familiar 
with the quaint handwriting of two hundred years ago, and the Board of Aldermen 
in recent years have acted wisely in availing of his skill ere it is too late. Mr. 
Trask, unconsciously, bas built his enduring monument in the pa of the New 
—— Historical and Genealogical Register and the published volumes of Suffolk 
Deeds.”’ 





Avery’s Ancestrat Tasters.—The Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
have published a series of diagrams so arranged that any number of generations 0 
the ancestors of a person may be recorded in a simple and connected form. Hach 
diagram contains blanks for four generations. he record can be continued 
indefinitely on succeeding sheets. ice for a portfolio, one sheet A, and 8 other 
sheets, 50 cts; for separate sheets, 5 cts. each or 50 cts. a dozen. 





Dover, N. H., Historica Meworanpa.—The historical articles entitled ‘‘ Histor- 
ical Memoranda,” in the Dover irer, noticed by us in January, 1877 (vol. 31, 
page 117),and January, 1879 (vol. 33, p. 108), have pcre only at intervals since 
then. Sixteen new numbers have recently appeared, beginning with No. 422, April 


6, and ending with No. 437, July 27. Subscription price of the Enquirer, $1.25 
a year in advance. 
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Seat or THE SourweRN Historican Socrery.—The Richmond Dispatch of August 
11, 1888, says ‘‘ There has ar wie egy nted to the Southern Historical 
Society by an engraver of Boston, Mass., Mr. M. 8. O’Donnell, an admirably ex- 
ecuted seal, from a design furnished by the secretary of the society, Mr. R. A. 
Brock, and which was modelled after the design of the great or broad seal of the 
late  epaaaainad States of America, the figures and the motto Deo Vindice being re- 
tained. 

‘* The secretary has arene the chief material towards the current volume 
(XVI.) of the Southern Historical Society Papers, which he hopes soon to commit to 
the printer.” 


List or Enouise Courts or Prosats.—George W. Marshall, LL.D., F.S.A., 
Rouge Croix Pursuivant, College of Arms, London, is preparing for the press a 
list of all the old Courts of Probate in England, showing when their i 
and where they are at present deposited. his will be very useful to genealogists, 
as it is a subject about which little is known, and the Government Returns are out 
of d..:¢ and consequently misleading. Besides there are many wills preserved of 
which they make no mention. 





Vircinta Gungalocy.—A series of articles on Virginia history and 
was commenced June 18, 1888, in The Critic, a newspaper published at Freer 
Va., W. Cabell Trueman, editor and manager. The subscription price of The Critic 
is one dollar a year. Articles on the Oarter, Bland, Lee, Cary, Wise, Page, Byrd, 
Chew, ‘lyler, Brent, Nelson, Archer, Gordan, Harrison, Randolph and other fam- 
ilies are promised. Some of them have already appeared. An instalment appears 
in every paper. The articles seem to be prepared with care. We recommend the 
paper to the patronage of our readers. 





Centenary or Orrincton, Mare.—On Thursday, the 28th of June last, the one 
hundredth anniversary of the settlement of Orrington was celebrated in that town. 
The historical address was by Hon. Joseph W. Porter of Bangor, Me., and speeches 
were made by Hon. Hannibal Hamlin and others. Two poems, one ‘entitled ‘‘ A Hun- 
dred Years 1788-1888’ by Miss Rebecca R. Pierce, and the other ‘“* The Fore- 
mothers of Orrington”’ by Mrs. H. G. Rowe, were read. A full report of the pro- 
ceedings is printed in the Bangor Weekly Courier, July 6, 1888. 





GENEALOGIES IN PreparaTion.—Persons of the several names are advised to fur- 
nish the compilers of these genealogies with records of their own families and other 
information which they think may be useful. We would suggest that all facts of 
interest illustrating family history or character be communicated, especially service 
under the U.S. government, the holding of other offices, uation from colleges 
or professional schools, occupation, with places and date of births, marriages, resi- 
dence and death. When there are more than one christian name they should all 
pe given in full if possible. No initials should be used when the full names are 

own. 


Avery. By Homer D. L. Sweet, 92 a Block, Syracuse, N. Y.—Mr. Sweet 
has been engaged for the last thirty years in collecting materials for a history of this 
family, and in connection with the Rev. William Clift, of Mystic Bridge, Ot., has 
secured the records of over six hundred families. Biographies and family records 
should be sent early to Mr. Sweet, at the above address. A prospectus of the pro- 
posed history of the family will be issued before long. 

Newton.—Richard Newton (see History of Marlboro’, Mass. p- 426), b. about 
1600 ; came from ~~ was in Sudbury in 1640. He probab 'y had two wives, 
Anne and Hannah. He d. in Marlboro’, Aug. 24, 1701, ‘* almost a hundred years 
old.’’ Are there any of the Newton name who would care enough for a copy of 
family with marriages to date (as faras years of labor has enabled a manuscript 
of it to be compiled), to ask the ap gee to print it? If so, let each write a letter 
with whatever he or she knows of his or her own family, at once to E, E 
(Newton) Lzonarp, Box 90, DePere, Wisconsin. 
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Pustications or Jonny Warp Deran.—The oman = Sans of the works of the 
editor of the Reaisrgr, prepared for another purpose, is here printed by request. 


I. Volumes. 


A Memoir of the Rev. Nathaniel Ward, A.M., author of the Simple Cobbler of 
Agawam in America, with Notices of his Family. Albany: J. Munsell, 1868. 
8vo. pp. 213. Note.—Appendix XVII., 4 pages, was published in 1883. 

Memoir of Michael Wigglesworth, Author of the Day of Doom. Albany: Joel 
Muneell, 1871. 8vo. pp. 160. Note.—This is called on the title page the ‘* Second 
Edition,” it being an enlargement of the ‘‘ Sketch,” published in 1863. 


II. Pamphlets. 
Sketch of the Life of Rev. Michael Wigglesworth. Albany: J. Munsell, 1863. 


8yo. pp. 20. 

A Thief History of the New England Historical and Genealogical Register. 
8yo. pp 8. Albany, 1863. 

. a _ Memoir of Rev. Giles Firmin. Boston: David Clapp & Son, Printers, 
. 8vo. pp. 16. 

The Story of the Embarkation of Cromwell and his Friends for New England. 
Boston: Printed by D. Clapp & Son, 1866. 8vo. pp. 11. : 

Sketch of the Life of John H. Sheppard, A.M. Boston: 18 Somerset St., 1873. 
8vo. pp. 16. With portrait. 

Sketch of the Life of John Merrill Bradbury. Boston: Printed for Private Dis- 
tribution, 1877. 8vo. pp. 16. With portrait. 

Sketch of the Life of William Blanchard Towne, A.M. Boston: Published by 
the New England Historic Genealogical Society, 1878. 8vo. PP. 16. With portrait. 

Descendants of Thomas Deane of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. Boston: 
Privately printed, 1883. 8vo. pp. 12. 

Mewvir of Col. Joseph L. Chester, LL.D., D.C.L. Boston: Printed for Private 
Distribution, 1884. 8vo. pp. 24. With portrait. Note.—This memoir was re- 
printed by Mr. Joseph Foster in ‘* London Marriage Licences, 1521-1589 ’’ (London, 
1887), with other extracts from Mr. John J. Latting’s memoir, and additional 
matter by Mr. Foster. 

Memoir of Reuben Rawson Dodge. 8vo. PP: 8. Boston, 1885. With portrait. 
; _descendante of the Rey. Daniel Rogers, of Littleton, Mass. 8vo.pp.8. Boston, 


Sketch of the Life of Frederic Kidder. Boston: Printed for Private Circulation, 
1887. 8vo. pp. 16. With portrait. 

Memoir of Charles W. Tuttle, A.M., Ph.D., author of Capt. John Mason, the 
Founder of New Hampshire. Boston: Printed for Private Circulation, 1888. 8vo. 
pp. 21. With portrait. Note.—This memoir will be reprinted, with additions, in 
a volume of Mr. Tuttle’s posthumous works, edited by Albert H. Hoyt, A.M., which 
is now in press. 

Pedigree of Deane, broadside; Boston, 1855. Henry Kingsbury and his Descen- 
dants, 8vo. pp. 4, Boston, 1859. Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 8vo. pp. 3, Boston, 1859. A Glance at the Editors of the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, 8vo. pp. 4, Boston, 1879. Who Identitied 
Bradiord’s Manuscript? 8vo. pp. 4, Boston, 1883. Specimen of the Register Plan 
for Arranging Genealogies, a p. 4, Boston, 1883. Biographical Sketch of 
James 4 Loring, 8vo. pp. 4, Boston, 1885. The Printing of the Massachu- 
setts and Plymouth Records and Mr. Pulsifer’s Connection with it, 8vo. pp. 4, 
Boston, 1885. Biographical Sketch of George Mountfort, 8yo. pp. 4, Boston, 1886. 
Biographical Sketch of Francis Merrill Bartlett, 8vo. pp. 4, Boston, 1886. Bio- 
graphical Sketch of John Bostwick Moreau, 8vo. pp. 4, Bostun, 1887. Biographical 
Sketch of William Reed Deane, 8vo. pp. 4, Boston, 1888. 

Sane following pamphlets were prepared by Mr. Dean in conjunction with 
others : 

Brief Memoirs of John and Walter Deane and of the Early Generations of their 
Descendants. Boston: Printed by Coolidge & Wiley, 1849. 8vo. pp. 16. Authors, 
William Reed Deane and John Ward Dean. 

Genealogy of the Family of Arnold in Europe and America. Boston: Press of 
David Ulapp & Son, 1879. 8vo. pp. 16. Authors, John Ward Dean, Henry T. 
Drowne, and Edwin Hubbard. 
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Til. Volumes edited by Mr. Dean. 
Sy Historical M Vol. I., Boston, 1857. Sm. 4 . iv. +380--xvi. 
Parts 1 and 2, Jan. and Feb., 1858, New York, 1886. im. + ae ape = 

Seeond ‘Series, Vol. IV. Part 6, December, 1868, Morrisania, 1868. 
+. Mee. .—William H. Whitmore, A.M., was associate editor of the = num 
of Vo 

The New agent) Historical and Gonsnlogiea! ister, Vol. XVI. No. 4, October, 
1862. Albany, N. Y. 1862. 8vo. ol. XVII., Albany, 1963, 8vo. pp. 387. 
Vol. le ‘. 3 and 4, July and October, 1864. Albany, 1864. 8vo. pp. 189. 
Vol, XXX. "Boston, 1876, 8vo. pp. 497. Vol. XXXI., Boston, 1877, 8vo. pp. 468. 
Vol. XXXII., om 1878, 8vo. Pp. 456. Vol. XXXIII., Boston, ‘1879, 0. pp. 
468. Vol. XXXIV. ton, 1880, Svo. pp. 444. Vol. XXxvV., Boston, 1881, 8vo. 
pp. 419. Vol. XNAVI Boston, 1882, 8vo. pp. 439. Vol. XXXVII. Boston, 1 1889, 
vO. pp. ee Vol. XXXYVIIL., Bosto: = by Ny pp: 476. Vol, XXXIX., ton, 
1885, p. 425. Vol. XL., Su: Da. 436. Vol. XLI., ate t 1887, 
8yo. pp. "iy. Vol. XLIL., Hoston, 1 lote.—Mr. Dean was also joint 
editor with William B. Trask, A.M. — *Williane H. Whitmore, A.M., of Vol. 
re Boston, 1859, 8vo. pp. iv.+387; and Vol. X1V., Boston, 1960, vo. pp. iv. 


Meeaolt of ot Seerel Deceased Members of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society. ‘ .- 5 ae. by the N. E. Historic Genealogical Society, 1878, 8vo. 
pp. 191-76. it rtraits 

Notices of Recent Publications. Boston: Press of David Clapp & Son, 1879, 8yo. 
pp. 24-+-12+-16+-12-+-8-++- 12+-12-+-12-++-12-+-12+-9+-9. 

The New Eng Bibliopolist, Vol. I., Boston, 1881, 8vo. pp. 190. Vol. II., 
Boston, 1883, 8yo. pp. 138. Vol. Ifl., Boston, 1885, 8vo. pp. 134. Vol. IV. , Boston, 
1887, 8yo. pp. 158. Vol. V., Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, Boston, 888, 8yo. 

Captain ohn Mason, the Founder of New ey By Charles Wesley 
Tuttle, Ph.D. Boston: The Prince Society, 1887. . 4to. pp. xiii.4-492. 


IV. Pamphlets edited by Mr. i 

A Declaration of Remarkable Providences in the oo of My Life. By John 
Dane, of Ipswich. Boston: S. G. Drake, 1854. 8vo. pp 

Note. ae Dean wrote the preface to, and had peta age of the printing of “ An 
Address before the New Hn find Historic Genealo; & Society, Sept. 13, etm 
the Hundredth ae eae A the Death of Major —_ James Wate. 7 
= Sabine. Boston: Published by A. Williams & Qo., for the Society, 1859.’” 

0. pp. 100. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


NEW-ENGLAND Historic GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, April 4, 1888.—A quarterly meeting was held 
at the Society’ s Hall, in its House, 18 Somerset Street, this afternoon at 3 o’clock, 
the president, Abner O. Goodell, Jr., A.M., in the chair. In the absence of D. G. 
Haskins, Jr., A.M., the recording secretary, William B. Trask, was appointed sec- 
retary pro tem. 

The president announced the death of Hon. Horace Fairbanks, vice- pecions for 
Vermont, and appointed Rev. Henry A. Hazen, Hamilton A. Hill and John Ward 
Dean a committee to pre’ mann. resolutions. 

. Hamilton Andrews Hill, A.M., the corresponding secretary, announced important 
lonations. 

Rev. William Barrows, D.D., of Reading Mass., read a paper entitled ‘ The 
Rocky Mountains in the Saddle, in which he gave extracts from a journal kept on 
wane horseback ride of eight hundred miles through the fastnesses and vales of 
the far west. 

John Ward Dean, A.M., the librarian, reported 33 volumes and 98 pamphlets as 
donations in March. 
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May 2.—A monthly meeting was held this afternoon, at the usual hour and place, 
President Goodell in the chair. 

Rev. Henry A. Hazen, chairman of the committee appointed in April, reported 
resolutions on the death of Hon. Horace Fairbanks, which were unanimously 


f. John Fiske, of Cambridge, read a paper on ‘‘ Thomas Hutchinson, the last 
Royal Governor of Massachusetts.”’ 
he corresponding secretary announced important donations. 

President G spoke of the celebration at Marietta, Ohio, April 7, of the 
centenary of the first organized settlement of the Northwest territory, and referred 
to the sad death, on the 18th of April, of Rev. Israel W. Andrews, D.D., LL.D., 
ex-president of Marietta College, who in March last read a paper on the Marietta 
Colony, and spoke upon the celebration. The president stated that he had, in 
compliance with the vote of the Society, appointed delegates to the Marietta celebra- 
tion. They were Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D., John J. May and 
George Plumer Smith. Only Mr. May was able to attend. Mr. May made an 
interesting report on the celebration and his visit to Marietta. 

Rev. Mr. read extracts from a letter from Hon. John Eaton, president of 
Marietta College, in relation to the death of President Andrews. 

The librarian reported, as donations in April, 18 volumes and 823 pamphlets. 

The corresponding eg | reported that the following gentlemen who had been 
elected resident members, had signified their acceptance, namely: Rev. William H. 
Cobb, Rev. Alfred P. Putnam, D.D., Isaac W. Hammond, William A. Hayes, 2d, 
William L. Benedict and William P. Parker. 

Hon. Charles L. Flint, chairman of the committee on revising the constitution, 
reported a new code of laws, in place of the constitution and by-laws. The code 
was adopted. 

June 6.—The monthly meeting was held this afternoon, at the usual hour and 
place, President Goodell in the chair. 

Samuel H. Wentworth, A.M., in behalf of his brother, Hon. John Wentworth, 
LL.D., of Chi Ill., an hono vice-president of the society, presented asa 
donation an excellent oil portrait of John Ward Dean, the librarian of the society. 
William B. Trask offered resolutions of thanks to Mr. Wentworth for his generous 
gift, which were unanimously adopted. 

D. G. Haskins Jr., A.M., the recording secretary, announced important donations. 

Hon. George B. Loring, of Salem, read a paper entitled ‘‘ Vindication of Gen. 
Samuel Holden Parsons from the charge of holding treasonable correspondence 
with Sir Henry Clinton.’’ An abstract of this paper was printed in the Boston 
— Transcript, June 6, 1888. 

Resolutions on the death of Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., the nape yoy od 
of the society, who died May 3, were read by Mr. Hill in the absence of Rev. Dr. 
A. P. Peabody who had prepared them at the request of the directors. They were 
ananimously adopted. 

The librarian reported 58 volumes and 21 pamphlets as donations in on 

The corresponding secretary reported that Hon. Frederick Smyth had accepted 
his election as a resident member. 

David Pulsifer, A.M., who was appointed in 1856 a committee to report on the 
danger of the destruction of public documents in the clerk’s offices in case clerks 
should be chosen by the people, made an elaborate report. 


Ruope Istanp Historicat Socrery. 


Providence, Tuesday, March 20, 1888.—A stated meeting was held this evenin 
at the society’s cabinet in Waterman Street, the president, William Gammell, 
LL.D., in the chair. Asie 
a James Burdick, of Providence, read a paper entitled ‘“‘ A California Forty- 

iner.”’ 

April 17.—A stated meeting was held this evening, Prof. E. B. Andrews in the 
chair. 

Prof. William Gammell, LL.D., the president of the society, read a paper on 
“ Rhode Island refusing the Constitution of 1787,” showing who were to blame for 
the refusal to ratify the Constitution of the United States. 
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— 3.—A quarterly meeting was held this afternoon, President Gammell in the 
chair. 

The secretary laid before the society several communications, the most important 
of which related to the centennial celebration at Marietta on the 7th of April last, 
and the exposition to be inaugurated at Cincinnati, to-morrow, July 4. This society 
has sent to the Cincinnati Exposition, the portraits of Commodore Abraham 
Whipple, Col. James M. Varnum and Dr. Solomon Drowne, all active in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, and distinguished pioneer settlers of the Northwest Territory. 

The librarian reported 274 volumes, 602 pamphlets and 186 other articles received 
during the last quarter. 

William D. Ely, Dr. Charles W. Parsons, Edwin Barrows and Hon. Amos Perry 
were chosen members of the committee on Indian Localities and Names. 

Henry T. Drowne, of New York, presented a copy of ‘‘ The Society of the Cincin- 
nati of New York,’’ an illustrated octavo volume of 366 pages. 


Otp Cotony Historica Society. 


Taunton, Mass., Monday, July 9, 1888.—A quarterly meeting was held in His- 
torical Hall this ve the president, Rev. S. Hopkins Emery, in the chair. 

Rey. William L. Chaffin, of North Easton, read a paper on ‘* The Life and Services 
of Brig. Gen. Benjamin Tupper.”” Gen. Tupper served in the revolutionary war, 
and was at one time a resident of Easton. An abstract of the paper is in the Taun- 
ton Daily Gazette. 

Capt. John W. D. Hall, the librarian, reported a long list of donations. 

On motion of Mr. Montgomery, the secretary was instructed to tender the use of 
Historical Hall as a depository for the tablets of deceased soldiers. 


WESTERN RESERVE AND NorTHERN On10 Historica Society. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Saturday, July 14, 1888.—The twenty-first annual meeting was 
held this afternoon in the rooms at the building of the Society for Savings, the 
president, Hon. O. C. Baldwin, in the chair. 

sue arene of J. B. French, the treasurer, and D. W. Manchester, the secretary, 
were . The former showed that the receipts during the year were $1,644.80, 
and the expenditures $955.72, leaving a balance of $689.08 on hand. The report 
of the ry contained some information, interesting as showing the progress of 
the society. In it, it was stated that the followiag publications have been made by 
the society during the past two years: Tract No. 67, ‘‘ Nineteenth Annual Meeting 
1886 ”’ ; t No. 68, ‘‘ Memorial of Col. Whittlesey ’’; Tract No. 69, ‘* Origin and 
Development of the Almanac’’; Tract No. 70, “ glacial Course of the Rocky 
River; Tract No. 71, ‘‘ First United States Land Survey’; Tract No. 72, ‘* Battle 
of the Peninsula’ ; Tract No. 73, ‘* Archeology of Ohio.”’ 

The following officers of the society were elected :— 

President.—Hon. Charles OC. Baldwin. 

Vice-Presidents.—D. W. Cross, W. P. Fogg, J. H. Sargent and Sam Briggs. 

Curators (to fill places made vacant by expiration of term).—Amos Townsend, 
P. H. Babcock and Douglas Perkins. 

Secretary and Librarian.—D. W. Manchester. 

Treasurer.—John B. French. 


Standing committees on Meetings and Lectures, on Museum, on Biography and 
Obituaries, on Genealogies, on Ohio Local History and Atlases, on Manuscripts, on 
Printing, on Public Documents, on Photographs and Views, on Newspapers, on 
te on Finance, on Societies and Exchanges and on Military History, were also 
chosen. 

The other curators of the society are C. CO. Baldwin, R. B. Hayes, 8. H. Curtiss, 
Levi F. Bauder, Peter Hitchcock, and H. N. Johnson. The trustees of the invested 
fund are: William Bingham, R. P. Ranney, and 0.0. Baldwin. The permanent 
curators are: William J. Boardman, William Bingham, James Barnett, and 
George A. Tisdale. 
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NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Hon. Marsnatt Pinceney Wiipsr, Ph.D., LL.D., a life member and benefactor, 
born at Rindge, N. H., Sept. 22, 1798, died at Boston, Mass., Dec. 16, 1886, aged 88. 
Admitted to the Society, May 6, 1850. President, 1868 to 1886. For memoir and 
portrait, see Recisrmr, vol. xii. pp. 233-242. 


Writ14m Reep Dzanz, ., Of Brookline, Mass., a life member, admitted to the 
Society, April 7, 1845, was born at Mansfield, Mass., August 21, 1809, and died in 
thesame town June 16, 1871, aged 61. The house in which he died was that in 
which he was born. It had been occupied by his ancestors for nearly a century and 
ahalf. He was the oldest child of Jacob Deane, of Mansfield, by his wife Mehitable, 
daughter of Rev. William Reed, of Easton. 

e was a descendant in the seventh generation from John' Deane, who with his 
brother Walter, settled at Cohannet, now Taunton. about the year 1638. (See 
Register, vol. 11. p. nag | The descent is John,' John,* Samuel,’ Dea. William,* 
Jobn,® Jacob,* William R.? His father Jacob followed the business of farming, 
paying special attention to the cultivation of fruits, and was very successful in 
raising fruit of a superior quality. He was a man of sound judgment, and was 
well read in the standard English and American authors, having a decided 
taste for history. When a young man he was a school teacher. (See Recistsr, 
vol. xxv. p. 400.) 

William received the rudiments of his education in the public schools of Mans- 
field. A schoolmate and relative, Frederick Deane Allen, Esq., now a merchant 
in Boston, remembers him as a good scholar and a kind and affectionate companion. 
He furnishes me with the following reminiscences of their early life : 

“TI was a little his senior in one: We were born and brought up within a quarter 
of a mile from each other. His father and my mother were cousins, and our 
families always lived in the most friendly and intimate relations. From our 
earliest youth we were playmates and schoolmates. The school house being a mile 
distant, we boys were generally found going across lots to reach school in season, it 
being the wish of our parents that their children should be prompt, and obedient to 
all the rules of the school. 

**T remember two lady teachers, Miss Eleanor Glover of Stoughton and Miss 
Betsey Hall of Norton, both excellent teachers, whom all good scholars loved and 
obeyed. The male teacher whom 1 remember most about was Herman Hall, who 
lived next to the school house, which was a small red building, containing only one 
room, with seat and benches on three sides, and a large open fireplace on the other 
with a closet for the girls to hang their clothes in. The boys occupied one side of 
the room and the girls the other. From my recollection of that school, I think 
it was, for the time, a model school. The parents were nearly all farmers, but in a 
corner of the district was a small cotton factory, and a few children from that neigh- 
borhood attended who had not been so well trained as the rest of the scholars.’’ 

William’s aunt, Miss Nancy Deane, was an accomplished teacher who taught in the 
Bristol Academy and other seminaries of learning. (See Reersrsr, vol. xv. p. 359.) 
I think that he informed me that he received some instruction from her. 

When he was about fourteen old, he came to Boston to assist his uncle, the 
Rev. David Reed, as a clerk in the office of the Christian Register, a religious news- 
paper which Mr. Reed had commenced a few years before—in 1821— as the or, 
of the Unitarian denomination. John B. Russell, Esq.,* now of Indianapoli 
Ind., who printed the paper at that time, remembers young Deane asa quiet and 
intelligent boy. who attended conscientiously to his duties in his uncle’s office 
and spent his leisure in reading. The publication office of the Christian Register 


* Mr. Russell contributed to the Christian Register, April 27, 1882, an article giving his 
recollections of the early of that metas pr It was sted by an article entitled 
** Printing Sixty Years Ago. miniscences of the Christian ” in the preceding 
issue, April 20, written by David Clapp, Esq., the senior partner of the firm of David Clapp 


& Son, who are the printers of the HistoR1caL AND GENEALOGICAL ReGisTER. Mr, Clapp 
entered in May, 182, 
Christian Register. 


as an apprentice the office of John Cotton, Jr., who then printed the 
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was often visited by Dele clergymen and other people of influence. Here the 
lad formed lasting friendships with some of the leading men in the denomination. 
In this office, not unfrequently, religious, literary and historical subjects were 
discussed by men of learning and ability, for it may safely be asserted that the 
Unitarian denomination at that time embraced a large peeparten of the learning 
and literary talent of Boston and its vicinity. In listening to these discussions his 
puoulenge was increased, his critical powers exercised and his literary taste 
improved. 

ne of his duties, in this office, was to assist in reading proof on the Christian 
Register and other publications of his uncle. As Franklin when he was at work on 
his brother’s newspaper was tempted to his hand asa writer for its pages, so 
young Deane was emboldened to write articles upon ag we which were treated of 
in his uncle’s tag which he copied in a disguised hand and to con- 
vey to the editor. He was rejoiced to find them accepted and printed. He had 
opportunities to hear their merits discussed, and was surprised when he heard them 
praised by men whose opinions he revered, and to find them ascribed to writers of 
acknowledged ability. 

After remaining with his uncle a few years, he had a desire to enter mercantile 
life. Before commencing the business that he was to pursue for life, he felt a desire 
to obtain instruction in higher branches of learning than were taught him in the 
schools of his native town. He therefore entered Lexington Academy, then in high 
repute. The first Ym a of the academy was the late Rev. Caleb Stetson, a - 
uate of Harvard College and an excellent instructor. I have been unable to ascer- 
tain whether William was a student under Mr. Stetson or under his successor, the 
late Rev. William P. Huntington, also a graduate of Harvard, who took charge of 
the Academy in 1825. 1 have often heard Mr. Deane refer to the happy days spent 
in this seminary and to the congenial companions he found there. 

On leaving the academy he became a clerk in the store of Messrs. Cushing, 
Conant and W hite, who were cm | a lange cloth business at No. 51 Washington St. 
He discharged his duties faithfully and became head bookkeeper to the firm, a 
— for which he was well fitted. In 1833, Mr. Conant retired, and Mr. Deane 

e a member of the firm, the style of which was changed to Cushing, White & 
Co. The business was removed to No. 61 Kilby Street. In 1839 he retired from the 
firm, and did business on his own account at the same number. In 1841 he formed 
a new copartnership of which he was the head. The new firm was Deane, Bradstreet 
and Company, his partners being Mr. Samuel Bradstreet and Mr. David G. Deane, 
the latter a you: brother of his. The goods they dealt in were woollens. The 
firm was dissolved in 1843. He afterwards filled various positions of trust, for which 
his business experience and his ability as a competent and expert accountant well 
ques him. About the year 1850, he removed his residence to Brookline, still 

ving his business in Boston. E 

He married, May 22, 1834, Miss Abby Doggett, daughter of Rev. Simeon Doggett 
of Raynham, Mass., a woman of singular excellence of character, ‘* deeply imbued 
with strict christian principles and with peculiar domestic virtues, which were ever 
carried out in her most exemplary life.’ She died May 6, 1861, aged 49. (See 
Reoister, xv. 280.) They had four children: 1, Wilkam Roscoe, a lawyer of 
Chicago, lll., who died there Aug. 31, 1861, aged 26 (Rzc. xv. 359); 2, 

Blair, in mercantile life, who died several a ago; 3, Weston, who is still 
living: 4, Henry Ware, H. O. 1869, died April 7, 1875, 27, while a student in 
the Medical School of Harvard University (Rxo. xxix. $99), 

His only surviving child, Miss Abby W. Deane, thus writes to me him: 
‘* There are some traits in my father's character which, I think, were better known 
in his domestic circle than among his friends. One was a certain unfailing amia- 
bility ; and this was united to a power of concealing what was really causing him 
intense anxiety. Another was a quick and just appreciation of character. This 
gift made him very successful as a peace maker. He saw all sides of a question and 
was able to show opponents in a contest the different phases of the subject, and 
in this way he would reconcile their differences. This quality was, however, exer- 
cised in such a private way and in matters of so delicate a nature that it could not 
be known to the world at large. ‘ 

‘* This ability to form a true estimate of character would have made him a suc- 
cessful writer of biography had he attempted it on a larger scale than he did. His 
unfailing enthusiasm, | may sa’ enon or literary a was & prominent trait 
in his character. Though travel and eminently social, his books, papers and 

VOL. XLII. 
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manuscripts furnished constant employment and enjoyment for his leisure hours. 
His letters, of the number of which I can form no estimate, were remarkable and 
full of interest. 4 

‘* He had a keen sense of humor, but its fullest indulgence was reserved for his 
own hearthstone. He had a great aversion to mere gossip, and | never knew a man 
who had more scorn for it. 

** He was very fond of flowers and took great delight in cultivating them. He 
was very skilful in selecting the best spots in a garden for the different kinds of 
flowers. He had also much taste for arranging cut flowers in bouquets and vases.’’ 

Mr. Deane, as has been seen, early in life developed a taste for reading and com- 
position. He took notes of sermons and addresses which he heard, copied important 
extracts from the books he read, and noted down his reflections on various subjects. 
He contributed occasionally to other newspapers besides his uncle’s. His articles 
were written with taste and ability. On the first of May, 1852, he contributed 
to the Christian Inquirer, the Unitarian newspaper of New York city, then edited 
by the late Rev. Drs. Henry W. Bellows and Samuel Osgood, the first of a series 
of letters from Boston. The letters were upon religious, literary and historical 
topics which specially interested the Unitarian denomination. Afterwards he 
became the regular Boston correspondent of that paper. He continued to write for 
the Inquirer till 1858, and perhaps later. His letters and other articles in this 
paper were pare | signed with his initials. He hada happy faculty of presenting 
the ideas advanced by speakers whose sermons or lectures he had heard, in a concise 
form, and Ry preserving their identity. Extracts from his letters were exten- 
sively copied by newspapers throughout the United States. : 

He was one of the earliest members of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society and took a deep interest in its concerns. He often reported its p: ings 
for the press. For many years he was chairman of the committee having charge 
of the papers read at the monthly meetings, and was indefatigable in his efforts to 
obtain the services of men of ability in this line. He was also a frequent contrib- 
utor to the Recisrgsr. Resolutions on his death were passed by the society, Sept. 6, 
1871, and are printed in the Reaisrer, xxvi. 90. 

Mr. Deane’s uncle, the Rev. Samuel Deane, pastor of the Unitarian church at 
Scituate, Mass., and author of the excellent history of that town—one of the first 
local histories to devote much space to the genealogy of its inhabitants—as might be 
expected, took much interest in and spent much labor upon the history of his own 
family. He compiled a brief genealogy of the descendants of John and Walter 
Deane, beforenamed. Mr. Deane, himself, had always taken an interest in family 
history. When he became a member of the Historic Genealogical Society, he began 
to feel a deeper interest in it. He borrowed of his aunt, his uncle’s manuscript 

nealogy of the Deane family and copied it. He then set himself at work to collect 
the records of other members of this family and of other families by the name of 
Deane. He began a somewhat extensive correspondence and obtained interviews 
with aged people, and by this means collected a mass of matter illustrating the 
history and genealogy of the name. In the latter part of the year 1845, the 
writer of this sketch became acquainted with Mr. Deane and was able to assist 
him to some extent in his researches. In 1849, we prepared an article upon the 
early history of the Deanes in this oa Ene in detail the first three genera- 
tions of the descendants of John and ter. This article was printed in the 
Reaisrer for October, 1849, and was reprinted in a pamphlet. In 1851, Mr. Deane 
prepared an article on the Leonard Family, from which his wife was descended, 
which appeared in the Register for October, 1851. He also compiled an article on 
the Watson family. It — in the Reaisrer for October, 1864. Both articles 
were reprinted as pamphlets. 

He published in Littell’s Living Age for June 26, 1858, an annotated edition of the 
famous ‘‘ Journal of Madam Knight’’ with an historical and biographical introduc- 
tion. Mrs. Sarah Knight of Boston made a horseback journey to New York, in 
1704, of which she 1 this journal, which was first printed at New York in 1825. 
It had been asserted that Mrs. Knight was @ myth and her journal a fabrication, but 


in 1846, all doubts concerning the traveller and her ee set at rest by Mr. 
Deane’s friend, Dr. Charles Deane, now of ‘ae 4 ( ings of Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, vol. xv. pp. 386-8). Mr. 
the reas by in his p to the 

cerning t 


had brought to light. 


Deane was able e publish in 
ournal many curious and interesting facts con- 
and ancestry of Madam Knight, which his investigations 
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Mr. Deane was specially interested and well versed in Hymnology. He issued 
& prospectus for an edition of the grand old hymn, ‘‘ O Mother Dear Jerusalem,” 
from which the well known, ‘‘ Jerusalem, my Happy Home’’ was derived. For 
this he made elaborate preparation and possessed materials unknown to former 
editors. He also issued a prospectus for a new edition of ‘‘ Madam Knight's Jour- 
nal.’’? He collected a mass of materials for the latter work. The following isa 
list of his printed works : ‘ ‘ 

1. Memoir of John and Walter Deane and of the Early Generations of their 
Descendants. Boston, 1849. pp. 16. Note.—Of this work John Ward Dean was 
a joint compiler. 

2. A Genealogical Memoir of the Leonard Family. Boston, 1851. 8vo. pp. 20. 
Note.—Mr. Deane published an appendix to this (pp. 21 to 24) in 1853, and a 
second ae ae p. 25 to 28) in 1868. 

3. Memoir of Mrs. Abby Deane. 1861. 12mo. pp. 10. 

4. ig oe ay Sketch of Elkanah Watson, with a Brief Genealogy of the 
Watson Family. a 1864. S8vo. pp. 16. With two portraits. 

5. Notices of the Shakspeare Tercentenary. Boston, 1865. 8vo. pp. 2. 

6. Tribute to the Memory of Edward Everett. Boston, 1865. 8vo. RP. 2. 

7. In Memoriam, J Sparks, LL.D., obit. March 14, 1866. New York, 
1866. 8vo. pp. 32. 2 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Deane did not live to complete and publish the 
more elaborate works which he had in preparation, particularly the history of 
the Deane family, which his taste and talents would have made something more than 
a mere genealogy. These works would have been fitting memorials of the diligent 
seeeeyy eae well read, genial, large hearted and high minded William 

eane. 


J. W. D. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Editor requests persons sending books for notice to state, for the information of 
— the price of each book, with the amount to be added for postage when sent by 
mail. 


The Pilgrim Republic. An Historical Review of the Colony of New Plymouth. By 
Joun A. Goopwin. Boston: 1888, Ticknor and Company. Octavo, pp. 
xli.+662. Price $4. 

In this work another volume is added to the list of standard histories of Plymouth 
colony. The author was well qualified by his antecedents, opportunities and lit- 
—_ r for its preparation. His death occurred before its publication, but it 
has been carried through the press under the editorial supervision of his son, with, 
as he says, ‘‘ fidelity to the original manuscript.”’ While the limitations of space 
forbade any attempt to treat the subject exhaustively, the author has aimed to be 
comprehensive, and, as he states in his preface, to produce a book for readers 
rather than students, and to tell in one volume the story of the Pilgrim fathers with 
an approach to completeness and accuracy. 

In this endeavor it must be said that he has been successful, and in flowing 
measure in this particular, that while the work is not one which will supply the 
student with all the information that he will desire, he can enter oy his study 
in no better way than by giving this volume a thorough perusal. In the preface 
the list of original and eee authorities relied on is given, and the oft-recur- 
Ting foot notes of the volume will, besides supplying immediate information, point 
the student to probable sources of further knowledge. 

The author has been faithful throughout to the right methods of historical 
writing. Without citing a multitude of proofs of this, which might easily be done, 


one constantly appearing piece of evidence may be mentioned, viz.: That whatever 
may be the page to which the reader or student refers, he has instantly at the same 
level where his eye rests in finding the number of the page the figures denoting the 
year referred to in that particular page. This constant conveniency and constant 
certification are characteristic of the author’s method. Accordingly, there is no 
egotism in his remark in the —— that while expecting criticism he ‘‘ will cheer- 
fully submit to the reproof o 


those who have studied the subject as carefully as he 
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himeelf has.”’ Every page bears witness to this careful study. He understates a 
little his full function as the author of the volume when he says that he “ claims to 
be only a compiler, not a discoverer.”’ His declaration is of course to be accepted 
that he is not a discoverer, that ‘‘ though he has for many years traversed the Old 
Colony by land and by sea he has found nothing hitherto unknown;” but he is 
something more than a compiler in the sense of being a clerk dealing with other 
men’s writings, for he has infused something of himself into almost every page. 
This tincture of personality is in general agreeable, helpful and assuring. One 
Gtighte to be i about among the haunts of the Pilgrims by so wise, cheerful and 
eloquent a guide. 
is is only to say in other words that the author has produced a most readable 
book, and as the story proceeds under his facile pen the reader feels that he is enter- 
ing into some personal inti with those old knights of liberty and truth, whose 
bones are dust and whose swords are rust, and of whose apotheosis every historian, 
orator or poet who has named them since their departure has been prompt to testify. 
That glow of admiration which distant and foreign readers feel and acknow- 
ledge in reading the story of the Pilgrim Fathers is present of course at white heat 
—and rightfully so—in one, who, like the author of the volume, has Pilgrim blood 
in his veins. And it is in this phase of the author’s dealing with his general theme 
that the most important criticism of his work is to be made. The reference above 
to his literary skill should imply that all the remote as well es the familiar arts of 
rhetoric are known to him. The source of his zeal for the Pilgrim has been suggested ; 
that of his antipathy towards the Massachusetts colony people cannot so certainly 
be inferred; but it is manifest in various ways, and his rhetorical application of 
it is in making the Massachusetts Bay record, as he sees it, serve as @ dark back- 
qase on which he may the more vividly es the shining virtues of the men of 
lymouth. Such contrasts do not really he » Ay historian of any of the New Enag- 
land colonies in his narrative. While they'differ from each other in glory, they re- 
flect a light radiating from a common centre. It would be an unprofitable but not 
difficult task to show that there were defects and incompetencies in the administra- 
tion of the Plymouth colony to which the Bay colony wasa stranger. To obscure 
or ignore these, or such of them as were conspicuous, is no proper office of the his- 
torian, where they have direct relation to his facts of record. But in the present 
instance they are presented oftentimes invidiously, and out of that relation, and 
have the effect of little flecks or distortions upon an otherwise clear mirror of events. 
A like over-eagerness to set things right appears in the effort of the author to 
establish clearly and conspicuously the distinctive characteristics of the Plymouth 
and the Massachusetts settlers. is was to do well, and the distinction has been 
none too often pointed out. But it is unnecessary to the purpose, and not warranted 
by the record of subsequent or contemporary times, to seek as the author and some 
other writers do to restrict the meaning of the word ‘‘ Puritan” to the highly 
technical sense in which it may have been used by certain good authorities in the 
a part of the 17th century. 
_ The author quotes Rev. Daniel Neal as saying that ‘‘ the Puritan body took form 
in 1564 and dissolved in 1644,”” and Rev. Thomas Prince, who wrote in 1736, as 
saying that “ those who left the Episcopal church lost the name of Puritans.”’ e 
author will have it, accordingly, that the word is applicable only to such as were 
** in and of the Church of England,” and declares that ‘‘ since 1644 no body or class 
of men has been properly called by the name of Puritans, and the title has become 
as completely bygone as ‘* Lollards,”’ ‘‘ Huasites’’ or ‘‘ Crusaders.” In his defini- 
tion, accordingly, the Massachusetts colony people ceased to be Puritans on their 
arrival here, ‘or by their own act they ceased to be “‘ in and of the Church of 


England. 

Possibiy, though it is doubtful, the argument might have served to convince John 
Winthrop or John Wilson, but now, after more than two centuries of variance from 
that use, the word cannot be held to this narrow definition. Whoever will revert 
to Macaulay’s celebrated description of the Puritans will find nothing in the = 
traiture that brings to mind men of the Church of England more than those of the 
Bay colony or the Plymouth colony. Emerson writing to Carlyle in 1834 criticizes 
Goethe saying, ‘‘ The Puritan in me accepts no apology for bad morals in such as 
he.”’ Carlyle in his reply pleads om Goethe, and adds, emphatically, 

ble that you can be more a Puritan than I.”” author- 


** Believe me, it is impossi 


ity of either is sufficient to determine the proper or precise meaning of any English 
word in common use—a fortiori, for the present purpose, when it is considered that 
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Emerson was the descendant of six or seven generations of Massachusetts ministers 
and Carlyle was by heredity a Presbyterian. ; 

The author’s introductory chapter and his supplementary chapter, or appendix, 
have an intrinsic value apart from the fitting frame-work which they make to the 
history itself. His many brief biographical sketches are models in their way. His 
accounts of Philip’s war and of the witchcraft period are instructive, and, for a 
ready reference, his explanation of the Gregorian Calendar on page xx. of the in- 
troduction is a commendable interpolation. The volume has a generous index, 
about a half dozen maps and as many engraved illustrations. 

By Daniel W. Baker, Esq., of Boston. 


Genealogical Gleanings in England. By Henry F. Waters, A.M., Vol. I. (Part 
Second). Boston: New England Historic Genealogical Society, 18 Somerset 
Street. 1888. 8vo. pp. i.-xii., 116-264. 


The Boston Evening Transcript of August 8 thus ep of this work : 

** The evidences of the genealogical harvest which Mr. Waters has been gleaning in 
England for the past five years as agent of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, are before us in permanent form—and part second of the collected notes has 
been lately issued from the press. Like the first section it is a remarkable contri- 
bution to the home origin of many of our New England settlers, and affords ample 
confirmation of the wisdom of his mission and the propriety of his method of work. 
This part contains, as the conspicuous feature of the volume, the detailed evidence 
of the successful search for the parentage and family connections of John Harvard, 
the patron saint of our first and oldest university, and eager eyes for years past had 
long been looking for the faintest trace of his origin. John Harvard is now no longer 
a myth to the alumni of the university, and Mr. Waters has rendered full service to 
our literary history in this instance alone. In like manner this patient gleaner has 
settled ay dispute the pedi of the Rogers families of New England, descen- 
dants of Rev. John Rogers of Dedham, whom popular tradition had made of the 
lineal progeny of the martyr. 

‘* His work is not confined to these names of note, but it comprehends every name 
of our emigrant families, from the humblest husbandman to the highborn sere 
—all served alike in his plan of gleaning facts bearing upon the origin of the early 
settlers of New England. The book before us is a reminder to those interested in 
these matters that this successful gleaner, ‘far from the madding crowd,’ should 
have his hands held up by the necessary financial support, and the society who is 
the sponsor for his mission would welcome such aid from the public. It is the first 
systematic search of this kind ever undertaken, and the results have been exceedingly 
valuable, and are growing more so as the work progresses.” 


Proceedings of the Long Island Historical Society, in memory of Hon. James Carson 
Brevoort, Mrs. Urania Batiell Humphrey, Hon. John Greenwood and Alfred 
Smith Barnes. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Printed for the Society. 1888. S8vo. pp. 15. 


Messrs. Brevoort, Greenwood and Barnes were prominent members of the Long 
Island Historical Society, and Mrs. Humphrey showed her interest in it by leaving 
it a legacy of ten thousand dollars. The warm tributes in this pamphlet to the 
memory of these individuals are well deserved. 

James Carson Brevoort, LL.D., wasa distinguished historical scholarand author. 
He was one of the founders of the Long Island Historical Society, and its first 
president, holding the office from 1863 to 1873. He was a member of many learned 
societies, was the superintendent of the Astor wey 1876 to 1878), was a Regent 
of the University of the State of New York, and in 1873 received the degree of LL.D. 
from Williams Uollege. Mrs. Humphrey was the widow of Hon. James Humphrey, 
for several years a member of Congress from Brooklyn, an early member of the 
society and one of its officers. It is stated here as ‘‘ a noteworthy fact, that the only 
two bequests which the Society has hitherto received, of which this is the larger, 
have come to it from ladies.”’ Mur. Greenwood was one of the founders of the Society, 
and was chairman of the committee that drafted its constitution. He was an ac- 
complished classical scholar and a public spirited man. Mr. Barnes, who was at 
the head of a large and well known publishing house, was a member of the board of 
directors of the Long Island Historical Society for twenty-one years from 1867, 
was a liberal benefactor to its funds, and was active in other good works. 
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York Deeds. Book iv. Portland, Me.: John T. Hull and Brown Thurston 

& Co. 1888. 8vo. pp. 17-+-504+-158. 

This volume is the last of the series of publications of York records provided for 
by resolve of the Maine Legislature of 1883. The first volume was briefly noticed 
in the January number of the current volume of the Recister, and the general 
character and scope of the hey ne briefly explained. The work has been com- 
pleted in accordance with the original design, and the result is that four beautiful 
and valuable volumes have been added to our historical literature, and the earliest 
records of the State of Maine, covering a period of half a century, have been rescued 
from the corroding hand of time, and made easily available to present and future 
generations. 

The editor of these volumes, Mr. Hobart W. Richardson, who, acting in behalf of 
the Maine Historical Society, has looked after every detail, is to be congratulated 
upon the eminent success which has attended his efforts in the completion of his 
work. It has inyolved a vast amount of pains-taking labor, of which Mr. Richard- 
son’s only compensation is the satisfaction of having accomplished a good thing in 
the interest of Maine history. The copyist, Mr. Wm. M. Sargent, is also to be con- 

tulated upon the e lency of his work, and the publishers, Messrs Brown 
hurston & Company, for the t hical neatness and finish of the four volumes 
which may well serve as a m ‘or future publications of this kind. 

The second volume of the series is more especially noted for containing a copy of 
the grant from King Charles of England to Captain John Mason. A full account 
of the discovery of this document is given in the July,.1877, number of the RucisTer 
and need not repeated here. This volume includes the records contained in a 
manuscript volume, marked in the handwriting of Edward Rishworth, recorder 
“ The Second Book of Records.” It was opened February 12, 1666, and filled 
in 1676. 

The third volume includes the contents of a manuscript volume marked also in 
the handwriting of recorder Rishworth, ‘‘ The Third Book of Records of Deeds &c 
in the County of Yorke.’’ It covers a period of eight years, a period noted for two 
very important public events, viz. King Philip’s Indian war, and the sale of Maine, 
by the heir of Gorges, to the Province of the Massachusetts Bay. 

The fourth and last volume is a copy of the book of records marked by Rishworth, 
**The Fourth Book of Records for Deeds &c in the County of York.’”’ The first 
record was made February 5, 1684, by Rishworth, and the last by his successor 
Joseph Hammond, July 12, 1699; the book was therefore in use for fifteen years. 
It covers a most exciting period in English history, and but little less so in that of 
New England. Rishworth was recorder of the Province for thirty-three years, and 
wrote his last official line as such, in June, 1686. 

Each of the four volumes contains a vast amount of valuable historical matter. 
now for the first time made easily available to the courts of law and to the historical 
students of the state. It was hoped by those who projected the publication of these 
volumes, that they would include the York records of the seventeenth century com- 
plete, but it has been demonstrated that two more volumes of the size of those 
already published will be required. It is hoped that the next Maine legislature 
will provide for the publication of volumes five and six, for experience with the first 
four shows conclusively that the expense cannot be met by private subscription. 
The demand for works of this kind is very limited, but their value is none the less 

t, and the state owes it to itself to rescue these important early records from 
threatened oblivion. 

By Wm. B. Lapham, M.D. 


Pennsylvania and the Federal Constitution, 1787-1788. Edited by Joun Bacu 
McMasrer and Freperick D.Sronz. Published for the Subscribers by the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. Inquirer Printing and Publishing Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 1888. 8vo. pp. vi.+803. 

This elegant volume gives an elaborate and detailed account of the events con- 
nected with the ratification of the Federal Constitution by Pennsylvania, and is 
practically the only work that treats exhaustively of this interesting epoch in that 
state. The fact that the Constitutional Convention of the states met in Philadel- 
phia, and that the Legislature of Pennsylvania was then in session in the same build- 
ing, led to the reading before that body of the proposed constitution the very day 
after its framers completed their labors. Within twenty hours after Congress sub- 
mitted the constitution to the state, the State Legislature, although there was a 
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minority op to immediate action, secured a quorum, ly through the 
assistance of certain lawless persons who dragged two unwilling members to the 
House, the opposition having attempted by absenting themselves to prevent a quo- 
rum, and immediately issued a call for the election of delegates toa convention, which 
met November 21, 1787. After exciting and able debates, the distinction between 
the Federalists and Anti-Federalists being sharply drawn, Pennsylvania ratified 
the Federal Constitution December 12, 1787, by a vote of 46 yeas to 23 nays, and 
was the second state to ratify, Delaware having the place of honor. It was a 
riod of heated discussion, and in some localities of violence and rioting. The cele- 
ration of the ratification led to fresh disturbances and frays. The speeches occupy 
a considerable portion of the book, and are of much historical interest, being given 
as fully as possible, but as there was then no system of reporting, the chief sources 
of information are the summaries in the newspapers of the day, and some notes 
taken at the time by James Wilson, which notes are printed entire in the latter 
part of the work. e also find many documents, and communications to the press 
relative to the great questions then agitating the public mind. Fifteen portraits 
enrich the volume, and there are sketches of many noted men of 1787, some then 
old, and others with brilliant careers before them. Pages 699 to 761 are especially 
interesting and valuable, as they contain biographical notices of the members of 
the convention. It is impossible in a brief review to do justice to such a work 
which is of the greatest historical consequence, most ably edited, and printed an 
indexed in the best manner. 
By George Kuhn Clarke, LL.B., Needham, Mass. 


Banquet given by the learned Societies of Philadelphia at the American Academy of 
Music, September 17, 1887, closing the Ceremonies in Commemoration the 
Framing and Signing of the Constitution of the United States. Philadelphia: 
Printed for the Committee. 1888. 8vo. pp. 86. 

On the 17th of he pg 1887, several of the most eminent learned societies of 
Philadelphia united in the observance of the centennial of the completion of the 
framing of the Federal Constitution by the Convention that assembled in Philadel- 
phia, and this handsome volume with its costly plates isa souvenir of the commem- 
oration, and a carefully prepared account of the banquet at which the President of 
the United States and many distinguished men were present. 

There were numerous eloquent and patriotic addresses, which are contained in 
the pamphlet before us, and this great anniversary was most worthily and appro- 
priately observed. 

By George Kuhn Clarke, LL.B., Needham, Mass. 


The Western Antiquary, or Notebook for Devon, Cornwall and Somerset, containi 
Original Articles, Notes, Queries and Replies. Illustrated. Edited by W. ik 
Wricat, F. R. Hist. Soc., F. S. Sc. Borough Librarian, Plymouth, &c. &c. 
Part XII. and Supplement, Vol. VII. May-June, 1888. Armada Commemora- 
tion Number. Crown 4to. pp. 52. Published monthly by the Editor, 8 Bedford 
St., Plymouth, England. Annual subscription, 7s.; superior edition, 10s. 
Postage, Is. extra. 

Northern Notes and Queries, or the Scottish Anti . Published Ny ae Edit- 
ed by the Rev. A. W. Cornetius Hatien, M.A., F.S.A. Scot., F. Hugt. 8., 
M. Harl. So. Edinburgh: David Douglas. Vol. III. No. 9, June, 1888. 8vo, 

p. 32. Price ls. a number. ° 

The East Anglian, or Notes and Queries on Subjects connected with the Counties 
Suffolk, Cambridge, Essex and Norfolk. Issued Monthly. Edited by the Rev. C. 
H. Evetyn Wuirs, F.S.A. etc., Vicar of Christ Church, Cresham, Bucks. 
Ipswich: Pawsey and Hayes. New Series, Part 43, July, 1888. 8vo. pp. 16. 
Annual subscription, post , 5s. : 

Yorkshire Notes and Queries: with the Yorkshire Genealogist, Yorkshire ve 

her, and Yorkshire Folk-Lore Journal. Edited by J. Horsratt Turner, Idel, 
Bradford. Part 12, July, 1888. 8vo. pp. 32. Published quarterly. Price 5s. 
r annum. 

chucaterchine Notes and Queries. Edited by the Rev. Beaver H. Biacxzr, M.A. 
London: William Kent & Co, 23 Paternoster Row, E.C. No. 39, July, 1888. 
8vo. pp. 64. Published quarterly. Price 5s. a year, or 5s. 5d. by post. 

Bedfordshire Notes and Queries. Edited by F. A. Buapgs. Bedford; Arthur 
Ransom. Part 18, June, 1888. 8yo. pp. 32. Published quarterly. Price 4s. 
4d. a year. 
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Nort tonshire Notes and Queries, an Illustrated Quarterly Journal. Northamp- 
ton: Taylor & Son, 9 College St. Part 18. 8vo. pp. 36. Price 1s. 6d. a part. 
Notes and Queries for Somerset and Dorset. Edited by Huan Morais, South Pether- 

ton, local meyer A for Somerset to the London Society of Antiquaries, and 

Onar.es Hersert Mayo, M.A., Vicar of Long Burton and Holnest, Rural Dean, 

author of Bibliotheca Dorsetiensis. 8vo. pp. 32. Published quarterly. Price 

5s. a year. Apply to either of the Editors. 

The decided success of the London Notes and Queries, founded by the late William 
J. Thoms, F.S.A., has led to the publication of a host of similar periodicals in Eng- 
land, in the United States and in other countries. Not the least useful of these 
periodicals are the local ‘* Notes and Queries ,’’—at first published in the columns of 
newspapers, but of late years appearing in the more ambitious form of quarterly or 
monthly magazines. The titles of eight of these magazines, which are before us, 
appear at the head of this article. 

hese magazines have proved of great use in conducting historical and genea- 
logical investigations. They commend themselves to all engaged in such researches 
and also to those who delight to read about the events and persons of bygone days. 
To Americans who are anxious to trace their ancestry in England, and especially to 
those who have a clew to the counties from which their emigrant ancestors came, 
these magazines will be of great service. 


The Earle Family. Ralph Earle and his Descendants. Compiled by Puuny Earz of 
Northampton, Massachusetts. Printed by the Family. Worcester, Mass.: 
Press of Charles Hamilton. 1888. 8yo. pp. 492. Price in cloth, $4.25; in half 
goat, raised bands, $5.00. Postage, 30 cts. extra. The book may be had of the 

author, Pliny Earle, M.D., Northampton, Mass., or of the printer, Worcester, 


Mass. 

Historical Sketches of im Members of the Lawrence Family. With an A ia, 
B a4 M. J a M.D. Boston: Rand Avery Company, Printers. 
1888. 8vo. pp. 215. : 

The Genealogies of Samuel Packard of Bridgewater, Mass., and of Abel Packard of 
Cummington, Mass. By Rev. Turopuitus Packarp of Manteno, Ill. New York: 
G. W. Wheat & Co., Printers. 1871. 8vo. pp. 85. 

ding Memorial and Personal Reminiscences. By Partnzas Spatprina, M.D., and 
Life and Selected Poems of Caroline A. Spalding. Published for Private Distri- 
bution. 1887. 8vo. pp. 323. 

Genealogy of the we seta of Minchin Hampton, Avening and Gatcoomb ; and also of 
Sheppard of Colesbourne. By W.A.Suepparp, of Calcutta, India. 1887. Tab- 
ular pedigree, 204 in. by 254 inches. 

A Partial History of the Griffin Family in Massachusetts; being a Genealogy of 
the Descendants of Lieut. Joseph Griffin of Methuen. Lowell, Mass.: Campbell 
& Hanscom, Printers. 1888. oe oe. iv+17. 

A Short Sketch of the Life of Mrs. Azubah Freeman Ryder, a Centenarian now living 
at the advanced age of 104 years and6 months ; also a list of her immediate Ances- 
tors and Descendanis. Boston: John H. Ryder, Publisher. 1888. Sq. 16mo. 

.44. With portrait. Price 25 cts. post paid. Sold by J. H. Ryder, 2938 
ashington St., Boston, Mass. 

Annual Reunion of the Emery Family in the Meionaon, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass., Wednesday, September 14, 1887. Printed at Davol’s Steam Printing 
House, Taunton. 1888. 8vo. pp. 18. 

Thomas Barvett of Braintree, William Barrett + Nag» and their Early Descen- 
dants. By JoserH Harrwett Barrert, A.M. 8vo. pp. 8. Loveland, Ohio. 


1888. 
Descendants of John Roberts of Simsbury, Ct., and wer agg Ct. By Lzsrsr A. 
Roserts, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 8vo. pP- 7. Broo 888 
Letters of Hugh Hall to Benning Wentworth. 
Chicago, Li. 1888. 
We continue in this number our quarterly notices of genealogical publications. 
The porte sae handsome volume on ‘‘ The Earle Family ’’ with which our list 
commences, bears marks of careful preparation. ‘The author, Pliny Earle, M.D., of 
Northampton, Mass., is a uate of the Friends’ School in Providence, R. I., and 


1888. 
By Joun Pasweretess 8vo. pp. 8. 


at one time was Principal of that famed institution. Subsequently he studied 
medicine and graduated, M.D., from the University of Pennsylvania. He has 
made a specialty of the treatment of the insane, and has published valuable works 
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on this and kindred subjects. For over twenty-two years he was superintendent of 
the State Lunatic Hospital at Northampton, Mass. Dr. Earle must have bestowed 
a great deal of labor on this volume. Those who have had experience in such work 
know the vast amount of time and patience required to compile such a book. The 
materials have to be collected from — dispersed sources, the evidence often con- 
flicting and perplexing has to be weighed, and the various records arranged in 
proper form. Dr. Earle has succecded in this in an admirable manner, and has pro- 

uced a book that is a credit to himself and to the family. The volume is devoted 
to the descendants of m+ oe Earle, an early settler of Portsmouth, R.I. The Intro- 
duction, however, furnishes information relating to other families and individuals 
of the name in England and America. The book contains about five hundred octavo 
pages, well printed on pat paper with clear type, and is illustrated by twenty- 
eight fine portraits. Full excellent indexes are given. 

The next volume is devoted to the Lawrences, a distinguished New England 
family. Theauthor, Dr. Lawrence, of Lexington, Mass., gives this account of the 
origin of the book: ‘* Several years ago, the writer obtained possession of a pac 
of old deeds and other original documents relating to the descendants of John 
Lawrence, of Wisset, England, who were among the early settlers in Middlesex 
county, Mass. The interest awakened by an examination of these papers led to a 
study of the family history, and especially that of the first five generations in 
America ; and in this little volume are given the results of these researches.’’ This 
book does not attempt to give a complete genealogy of the descendants of John 
Lawrence, the emigrant ancestor of this family, for that has been well done by 
the Rev. John Lawrence, the last edition of whose work, published in 1869, was 
noticed in the Rzeisrsr, vol. xxiii. 486. But concerning the early generations 
much new and interesting matter has been collected by Dr. Lawrence embodied 
in this book. Many biographical sketches, documents and records will be found 
here, illustrated by a portraits and views of buildings. A fac-simile of the 
commission of Nathaniel Lawrence as ensign, with the signature of Gov. Simon 
Bradstreet, will interest a. The book is well prepared and thoroughly 
indexed, and does credit to the compiler. It makes a handsome volume in every 
respect. 

The book on the Packard family contains the records of four generations of the 
descendants of Samuel Packard of Bridgewater, Mass. This portion of the book 
fills 38 . The remainder of the volume is devoted to the descendants of Abel 
Packard, a great-grandson of Samuel, who, in 1774, settled in what is now-Cum- 
mington, Mass. The book is carefully compiled and is well printed. Much inter- 
est is felt at the present time by the descendants of Samuel Packard in the genealogy 
of the family. On the 10th of August last, the quarter millenary of his settlement 
in New England—for he came here in 1638—was celebrated by a large gathering in 
the city of Brockton, formerly the north precinct of mp 8 ee near the spot 
where Samuel Packard settled. It is hoped that a new fuller genealogy of the 
family will result from this, 

Dr. Spalding, whose reminiscences are printed in the next volame, commenced 
writing them after he had entered his eighty-eighth year. He gives here an 
account of his ancestry and the incidents in his own life. The record of his indi- 
vidual experience is interesting. In it he includes # genealogical account of his 
ancestors and of his own family. Appended is a selection from the poems of the 
author’s daughter, the late Miss line A. Spalding, who died in 1883. A 
memoir of this talented writer, by the Rev. George B. ding, D.D., is prefixed 
to the poems. The book is handsomely printed and bound. 

The She tabular pote is by William Albert Sheers No. 64 Dhur- 
rumtollah Street, Calcutta, India, a nephew of John Hanni Sheppard. A.M., 
librarian of the Historic Genealogical Society, 1861-1869, of whom a memoir by the 
writer of this notice was printed in the Rxaisrer for October, 1873 (vol. xxvii. pp. 
335-46). When I wrote that memoir, | was only able to trace the ancestry of John 
H. Sheppard to his eae, Philip and Sarah S of Colesbourne, 
Gloucestershire, and there was some uncertainty about this. researches of Mr. 
Sheppard of Calcutta, embodied in these tables, has removed the doubt from that 
statement and has carried the ancestry of the family back four generations to 
William’ She ers who married Margaret, only daughter and heiress of Francis 
Codrington o pton on Severn, and widow of Edward Bromswick, of Broms- 
borow, co. Gloucester. His son Philip,? of eee Gloucestershire, who died in 


1623, was father of Samuel, of Minchinhampton (died March 11, 1672, aged about 
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70), whose son Philip,* barrister at law (died 1713, set. 82) , was father of Philip,® of 


Colesbourne, above named 
marton, and was 


, who married Sarah 
t-grandfather of our late librarian, John 
great-great-grandfather of the compiler of these pedigrees. Mr. Shep’ 


White, of Did- 


, daughter of Geor; 
. Shep 


rd, and 
deserves 


much praise for the thoroughness of his investigations. 
The pamphlet on the Griffin family is by Charles Griffin of Lowell. Joseph 


Griffin, of whose descendants a record is here given, was a grea’ 


t-grandson of Matthew* 


Griffin of Charlestown through Jonathan? and Jonathan® his father. The families 


of these persons are here 


Griffin of 


ethuen and his wife Abigail Currier. The pamphlet is wel 


ven, with a full account of the —— of Joseph* 


printed. 


Mrs. Ryder the centenarian, to whose life, ancestors and P morerind the next 


ony is devoted, was a daughter of Timothy and Zeruiah 


man. She was 


rn at Eastham, Mass., January 5, 1784, and married in 1807 Samuel Ryder of 
Orrington, Me., who died in 1861. A genealogical record of her ancestors and 
descendants is here given. Mrs. Ryder was present June 28, 1888, at the centen- 
nial celebration of the settlement of Orrington. 
The Em hlet gives the proceedings at the gathering of the Emery family 
at Boston. ‘The address wae by the Rev. 


last year at 


first president of the association under whose auspices this assem 


ress was by the Rev. Samue — Emery, the 


ly was held, and 


also president of the Old Colony Historical Society. The address, poem, hymns 


and other exercises made 


the occasion a pleasant one. 


The pamphlet on the Barrett and Roberts families are reprints from the Recister, 
as is also that entitled ‘‘ Letters of Hugh Hall to Benning Wentworth.”’ The last 
named pamphlet contains interesting genealogical matter relative to the Hall and 


Wentworth 
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Hon. Josuva Eppy Cranz died at Bridge- 
water, Mass., August 5, 1888, 65. 
He was born at perry Mass., July 9, 
1823, but it was with Bridgewater that 
his life has been identified, In 1844 he 
was admitted asa er in business 
with his uncle Morton Eddy. From 
1848 he carried on business alone. He 
represented Bridgewater in the General 
Court in 1857, was a member of the 
senate in 1862 and 1863, and held many 
important local offices. He was present 
at the formation of the Liberty Party in 
Boston in 1844, and cast his vote for 
that party. For many years he has been 
an active and prominent Republican. 
He had decided antiquarian tastes, and 
was an authority in all town matters, 
historical or genealogical. 


Mrs. Marra Betuune Crare died at her 
residence No. 1812 I Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Friday, July 13, at 3 A.M., 

89. She was the widow of Gen. 
enry Knox Craig, U.S.A. She was 
born t. 28, 1798, and was a daugh- 
ter of William Hunt, an officer of the 
Massachusetts line in the revolu- 
tionary war, and his wife Jane Bethune 
a descendant of Benjamin Faneuil of 
Boston, whose brother, Peter Faneuil, 


resented Faneuil Hall to the town of 
ston. Mrs. Craig was the mother 
of three sons and six daughters, of 
whom two daughters died in infancy. 
The eldest son, Benjamin Faneuil Craig, 
M.D., was, until his death, connected 
with the Smithsonian Institution, and 
amember of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and 
the author of several scientific works. 
The second son, Capt. John Neville 
Craig, of the U. 8. Army, died in 1885. 
The third son, Presley Oldham Craig, 
a Lieutenant in the U. S. Army, volun- 
teered in Hunt’s battery at the first 
battle of Bull Run, and was killed in 
this action. The eldest daughter, Jane 
Bethune, is the wife of Gen. John P, 
Hawkins, U.S.A. The second daugh- 
ter, Mary, is the wife of General Henry 
J. Hunt, U.S.A. The third daughter, 
Isabel Neville, married Carl Berlin of 
the U.S. Army. Katharine Amelia, the 
fourth daughter, is unmarried. The 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
July 16, 1888, says: “The older citi- 
zens of Pittsburgh will recollect that 
the family for some years resided at 
the Allegheny Arsenal. Mrs. Craig 
lived to an advanced .” She was 
an aunt of Isaac Craig, . of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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